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In different fields of industry - Paper & Board, Cement, 
Chemicals, Fertilisers, Plywood, Asbestos - cement, 
Vulcanised Fibre, Sugar, Vanaspati, Jute Fibre, Paper- 
a 1..aking Machinery, Coal, Cycles, Railways, News-papers 
& Publications. Sahu Jains continue their pioneering 
efforts towards industrial development. + 


ROHTAS INDUSTRIES LTD. 
THE JAIPUR UDYOG LTD. 

ASHOKA CEMENT LTD. 

SONE VALLEY PORTLAND CEMENT LTO. 
NEW CENTRAL JUTE MILLS CO, LTD. Y 
SAHU CHEMICALS WORKS 

SHREE KRISHNA GYANODAY SUGAR LTD. 
BHARAT COLLIERIES LTO. 

DEHRI ROHTAS LIGHT RAILWAY CO., LTO. 
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LikE a rivulet, the small fingers trace 


ae The day the language with chalk. Like a mighty torrent, the 


flow of experience passes from generation 


breaks brighter to generation. Here a child grows...here is a home, 


In a home dawns the man of tomorrow. 


a tomorrow A tomorrow that will bring a little less of care, 


a little more of joy. 


Today and tomorrow...Hindustan Lever serves the home 
BR. 23-x52 with soaps, foods, toilet preparations. 
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RAZA BULAND SUGAR CO. LTD. 
Rampur (U.P.) 


Where we make the «nest quality white 
crystal sugar made anywhere in India! 


ORISSA CEMENT LTD. 
me Rajgangpur (Orissa) 


Where the most up-to-date equipment 
and the latest production methods make 
possible a large output of highgrade 
refractories, to meet the needs of all 
types of furnaces in the Steel, Cement, 
Glass and large number of other 
industries. 


DALMIA CEMENT (BHARAT)LTD. 
Dalmiapuram (Madras State) 


Where we are busy steadily producing 
increasing quantities of cement, one of 
the essential industrial products for all 
development projects, for helping build 
the brighter tomorrow of our dreams. 
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MUSSOORIE 


— given the U.1 U. P. Government for the Polish Prime Minister and dhe Foreign Minister. 7 


...+ use Bengal Potteries’ hotelware : designed for 
POr commercial use ; treated for extra durability ; 
o** re decorated to suit the customers’ individual 


2, ae requirements. 
‘° BP: . For information on the range of | 
INOIA hotelware available please contact 
BENGAL POTTERIES LIMITED 
45, TANGRA ROAD, CALCUTTA 15. 
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management 


Capital in India is scarce; foreign exchange is scarcer still. 
There is, however, another kind of resource which is the most limited 
of all: and that is managerial talent. This can neither be imported 
nor made available by the economically developed countries which are 
prepared to help us in our economic development. Paucity of 
managers at all levels may constitute the worst bottle-neck in the 
successful implementation of our plans. 


It is, however, heartening to note that there is an increasing 
recognition of the dire need of trained managerial manpower. There 
is also a growing consciousness of the need to disseminate techniques 
of modern scientific management and to train new personnels who will 
be called upon to shoulder managerial responsibilities. Chapters 16 and 
17 of the Third Five-Year Plan spotlight the urgency of the problem. 


Ever since its creation the All India Management Association 
has been contributing its mite to the national task of management 
development. A series of two Advanced Management Programmes 
already organized by the Association in 1960 and °61—another will be 
organized next year—represent a significant landmark in this area. 


Training programmes, however vital their role, are not enough. 
What is far more important is an_ inter-change of managerial 
experiences in the country. It is to meet this long-felt need that the 
Association has started the publication of a national professional 
journal, Indian Management. 


An important point of our emphasis will be to bring to our 
readers the practical reports on how the public and private sector 
undertakings are handling their problems. Each issue will carry more 
of concrete illustrations of managerial problems rather than statements 
of general principles which steadily threaten to get us snowed under. 


There is a great store of valuable experience accumulating 
within our expanding industry and commerce. We no longer can 
continue gazing longingly at the far away hills of green across our 
oceans when we are standing in some very verdant pastures. This 
is not to say that we must not assimilate management principles 
which cut across national lines and even, as David Granick makes 
clear in The Red Executive, across the cold war frontiers. But we 
must also—and Indian Management will constantly endeavour to— 
develop management as a body of knowledge suited to the Indian 
industrial milieu. The effort of Indian Management would be to work 
for the wider and better appreciation of our management problems 
and the possible approaches to their solutions. 


With this hope the first issue of Indian Management makes its 
bow to its readers! 
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Responsibilities 


‘of 


Indian Business 


Morarji Desai 


EFFECTIVE business management nowadays 
involves much more than merely running an 
enterprise profitably. It is now recognized that 
industrial management must take into account the 
emerging trends, social, political, and economic; 
it must understand their significance, and must 
have the resilience to adapt itself to changing 
situations. 

During the last few years my work has been 
mainly connected with broader problems of econo- 
mic policy in the context of planned development. 
Our Five-Year Plans seek to initiate a process of 
development which will raise the living standards 
of our people. I should like to emphasise, how- 
ever, that a rising standard of life, important 
though it is, cannot be an end in itself. The 
increase in the community’s productive power is 
desirable because it will provide an environment 
in which there will be scope for the expression and 
application of diverse faculties and urges. The 
pattern of development, as I see it, must bear a 
clear relation to the basic objectives of society and 
must have a social purpose. 

Basically, our main aim is to create an environ- 
ment in which the benefits of economic develop- 
ment must accrue more and more to the relatively 
less privileged sections of the society. This, to 
my mind, is the rationale of our planning, and the 
system of a mixed economy in which we have 
decided to work will be judged by the contribu- 
tion it makes to the common good. 


Mixed economy 


There seems to be feeling in certain quarters that 
the pattern of mixed economy which we have 


e Based on the Address of Union Finance Minister, Morarji 
Desai while inaugurating the AIMA’s Second Advanced 
Management Programme at Srinagar on August 5, 1961. 
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evolved over recent years is a kind of uneasy 
compromise and that sooner or later there must 
come a parting of ways. At some stage, that is, 
we will have to choose between a system which is 
more or less completely State dominated or is 
virtually a free-enterprise economy. I do not 
subscribe to this view. 

It seems to me that the concept of a mixed 
economy represents much more than a compro- 
mise between private and public ownership and 
control. It is essentially a recognition of the 
diverse needs of a growing and dynamic society. 

Economic progress in the modern world requires 
a variety of talents and forms of organization. In 
certain fields the best form of organization would 
be a co-operative; in others it may be a joint stock 
company, and in some others State ownership or 
management may be essential. A mixed economy, 
I think, is very necessary for developing different 
types of institutions to take care of the large 
variety of activities in a modern society; and at the 
same time provide a clear and purposive direction 
to the economy. 


A beginning 


In the last ten years we have succeeded in 
making a beginning in many ways, an encouraging 
beginning—in accelerating the pace of economic 
development. All over the country there are signs 
of change. Output has increased in various sectors 
of the economy. National income in real terms 
has increased by some forty per cent. The rate of 
investment in the economy has gone up very con- 
siderably in the last ten years—from about five 
per cent. in 1950-51 to about eleven per cent. in 
1960-61. 

In the Third Plan we propose to increase the 
rate of investment further to some fourteen per 
cent. of national income. In the industrial com- 
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plex of transport and communications, medium 
power and large scale industry, the total investment 
on the eve of the First Plan was about Rs. 2,400 
crores (valued at original cost less depreciation). 
We have added in the course of the last decade 
about Rs 4,500 crores to the fixed investment in 
these sectors. 

This emphasis on investment is, of course, 
necessary; but equally necessary is a concerted 
effort in every field to get the maximum benefit 
out of the investments which we have made or will 
be making. After all, in building up these assets 
we have used up scarce resources; and it would be 
a national waste if, for want of proper management, 
we fail to make the best use of our productive 
assets. 


Role of trustees 


Those who have the responsibility of managing 
these assets are in a position of trustees on behalf 
of the community. They would be betraying this 
trust if, through inefficiency or carelessness, they 
fail to derive for the community the maximum 
benefit in terms of efficient production. 

The opportunities for private enterprise have 
grown very rapidly in recent years, particularly 
with the shortage of foreign exchange. The 
Indian market today enjoys a considerable degree 
of protection. In an environment of this kind 
there is often a temptation to reap undue profits 
by taking advantage of temporary shortages. 
No reputable business firm, of course, succumbs 
to this kind of temptation. 

There is, however, another and more insiduous 
effect of the sheltered market. It is to blunt the 
edge of incentive for increasing efficiency or 
productivity. When competition is keen and 
profit margins have to be pared to the bone, every 
business house—large and small—is constantly on 
the look out to reduce costs. It is necessary for 
its existence; but when competition from abroad 
is shut out and when there is a large and growing 
domestic market, the urge for continuous effort 
to improve management practices is absent. 

This is where enlightened senior management 
can play a very important role. After all, the aim 
of all economic development is in the last analysis 
to produce more of the goods and services which 
people need and to produce them at the minimum 
cost. Industrial management, whether it is in the 
public sector or the private sector, has today a 
great responsibility because the normal checks and 
balances of a keenly competitive market are not 
there to pull up slackness and inefficiency. 

We cannot afford to give cost considerations a 
subordinate place just because, for the time being, 
business is operating in a sellers’ market. In the 
coming ten years we will have to make a tremend- 
ous effort to increase our exports so that by 1970 
or sO Our current export earnings would be 
enough to pay for our imports. In concrete terms, 


this means increasing our exports from less 
than Rs 650 crores a year at present to some 
Rs 1,400 crores. 


Export consciousness. 


In order to reach this level of exports, it will be 
necessary to develop new lines of exports, parti- 
cularly in the manufacturing field. We can no 
longer rely on the export of a few commodities 
like tea, jute, or cotton textiles to pay for our 
imports. Every industry—indeed every industrial 
unit—will have to make a conscious effort to ear- 
mark a portion of its output for exports; and we 
can export more only if we produce the right kind 
of goods and are able to sell them at competitive 

rces, 

It has often been complained that we are being. 
priced out of world markets because wages have 
been rising. I do not think it will be right to lay 
the blame on the workers. There may be some 
isolated cases where the wage level is out of line 
with productivity. But by and large, I think, 
industrial wages in India are distinctly lower than 
elsewhere even after allowing for differences in 
productivity in India and abroad. 

Nor is it true that Indian workers are less 
efficient than their counterparts in other countries. 
In many of the new industries, | am told, foreign 
firms have found the Indian worker as intelligent 
and adaptable as the worker in more developed 
countries. He is very quick to learn new skills 
and in some of the public undertaking like the 
Hindustan Machine Tools or the Integral Coach 
Factory, the productivity of the Indian worker has 
risen very rapidly in the last few years and is now 
comparable to that of workers in industrially 
advanced countries. 

If despite lower wage levels in India, we are 
unable to compete in foreign market, we must 
try and find out what can be done to improve our 
competitive ability. An important factor in 
reducing costs is, of course, good management. 
It is the business of management to bring together 
men, money, and materials and to make the best 
use of them. There are, | think, many things 
which management can achieve by improving the 
internal layout and organization of their plants, 
by standardizing processes and materials, and by 
planning a better flow of materials. 


Managerial skill 


In India there is a shortage of managerial 
talents, particularly at the higher levels. Probably 
this is not a shortage which can be remedied quickly 
or completely just by starting training facilities. 
Effective and successful management requires many 
qualities. Senior management must have the 
ability to analyse economic, social, and political 
trends, to assess their impact on business, and to 
adjust business activity to the changes that are 
taking place. @ 
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Man has conquered 
nature by transforming 
his ideas into reality. 

In this effort, oil has been 
his trusted ally, for it 
increases his productivity. 


By fueling and lubricating 
the machines in farms, 
factory and home, 

oil lessens our burden. 


It powers cars, trains. ships, 
buses and airplanes, 
making travel comfortable. 


Without oil, 
we would have neither 
books nor newspapers, 


Thanks to oil, 

modern man has the time 
and opportunity 

to enjoy life in many ways. 


As an organisation, 

which refines and markets 
vitally needed 

petroleum products, 
Stanvac is participating in 
the country’s progress. 


STANVACG 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY (Incorporated in the U.S.A. With Limited Liability) 
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Plea for 


Purposive 


Management 


MAY I take this opportunity to say a few words 
on the need of improved management techniques 
in India, the motivations that inspire men, and the 
role that Associations like ours can play in foster- 
ing good management? 

Victor Hugo wrote that “there are no bad men 
or bad plants; there are only bad cultivators”. 
Today’s version of this simple truth can be that 
“there are no bad workers; there is only bad 
management’. Good management is the results 
of the skill with which the affairs of a business or a 
country are managed. Only disaster can result 
when fundamentals of sound principles of manage- 
ment are disregarded. In India the elementary 
truth of this fact is being rapidly realized, and the 
participation of thirty-two top management men 
from public and private enterprises in the Pro- 
gramme here, bears ample testimony to this fact. 


Professional manager 


What is of greater significance is that the large 
majority of participants represent, not the owner- 
ship of capital, but the rising professional manager. 
The running of business or an industry by the 
owners of capital is no longer considered an 
inalienable hereditary right. In the United States, 
the owner of capital has been a man of declining 
prestige and importance for half a century now. 
Once it was taken for granted that ownership of 
industrial enterprise gave one decisive voice in its 
direction. So it was with Ford, Carnegie, and 
Rockefeller. Now the ownership of capital 
accords no such power. Few large corporations 
in the United States are now run by their owners. 

There are a number of reasons for the rise of 


@ The abridged version of the speech delivered by Lala 
Charat Ram at the inauguration of the Second Advanced 
Management Programme at Srinagar on August 5, 1961. 


Charat Ram 


the professional manager, but by far the most 
important is that the ownership of capital has come 
to count for much less than the ownership of ability 
and knowledge. Nor is this a misfortune for the 
companies in question. Some of the worst cases 
of corporate misfortune in recent times have been 
those in which the owners of capital have managed 
to use their powers to keep the professionals out. 
During the “thirties and the early “forties, the elder 
Henry Ford used this power, as the sole owner of 
the Ford Motor Company, to remain in command; 
it is now freely recognized, that the Company 
suffered severely as a result. After his death, the 
Ford management was professionalized and much 
improved. 

We in India seem to be following the trend of 
western industrial countries in this respect. 

All the successful firms which are contempla- 
ting considerable expansion, are having to worry 
more about from where to find the men, rather 
than from where to get the money. This change is 
reflected in the apprehensions of the community 
at large. Increasingly we are wondering about the 
adequacy of our output of highly trained and 
educated people. Both technological advance and 
improved skills are the result, not of accident, of 
inspiration, or genius, but of highly purposeful 
effort. We get from men pretty much what we 
invest in them. Investment in personnel develop- 
ment is, therefore, at least as useful an index of 
progress as investment in physical capital. 


Crucial gap 


Indian business depends today on the profess- 
ional manager whose only charts in an unc harted 
sea are his foresight and insight, and his sense of 
new trade and other winds that are beginning to 
blow. Our emphasis on sound management practice 
in India, now more than ever, is on account of the 
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requirements of our plans of economic development. 
It is difficult to over-emphasize the collateral need 
for managerial skills. 

Experience bears out that even a moderate 
expansion in economic development programmes 
tends to strain the available resources of manage- 
ment personnel, especially at higher levels. There 
is even the danger that we might have to slacken 
our pace of economic progress for lack of trained 
managers. Hence, the pressing need for a wider 
diffusion of the principles and practices of sound 
management. 


Motivation 


However, with the best of management, success 
may yet remain a distant objective without an 
appreciation of human motivation. per- 
formance of employeesat all levels presents manage- 
ment with its greatest challenge, namely, how to get 
men to achieve peak performance? Social changes 
have largely dispelled fear as a traditional motiva- 
ting force inoureconomic system. The question is: 
once fear is removed or its spur dulled, what can 
be substituted in its place? In his stimulating 
work The Practice of Management, Peter Drucker 
Suggests that fear be replaced by responsibility. 
I am inclined to accept this as challenge to 
management. 

If responsibility could be developed at all levels 
of management, it can release more human motiva- 
tion than could ever be effected through fear. 
Many studies have shown that contented employees 
and higher production do not necessarily go hand 
in hand. Benefits may tie a man to an organiza- 
tion, but they may not encourage him to do more 
than just enough to get along. Loyalty and 
enthusiasm are generated in a work environinent 
that presents ever more challenging work assign- 
ments. Only by investing work content with more 
and more challenge instead of with less and less, 
can we hope to harness the unused energies and 
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abilities that must come into play, if the individual 
is to achieve peak performance. 


Sense of purpose 


Finally, may | say a word about what manage- 
ment in a wider aspect for India might include? 
A business must have an ideal beyond simple 
financial success. It is a man-created institution 
and is an integral part of our society; it must make 
a contribution to society if it hopes to survive. 
Clearly no institution will survive, if it is dedicated 
only to self preservation. 

Too many business men never stop to ponder 
what they are doing and rejec: the need for any 
self-discipline. 1 am singling out the Indian 
business man because his role in our society is 
crucial. Human history is studded with ruins of 
empires because they lacked an over-riding moral 
goal to which individuals could dedicate themselves. 
History shows that when we become success- 
dominated, we lose signs of higher motives for 
living. Before any one can think creatively about 
an ethical life, he must feel in his fibre, the principles 
without which civilization would be meaningless. 

Today’s crisis demands businessmen’s leadership 
in the field of human behaviour. We cannot 
hope to survive long—not in freedom at least—if 
decisions are made _ irresponsibly, i.e., without a 
consideration of general consequences. Without 
dedicated men and women in the past, exercising 
disciplined consideration of such of their activities, 
none of the great traditions we have inherited could 
have survived. To rise to their full stature, the 
Indian businessmen must shoulder the burden of 
their responsibility. India needs ethical leadership 
from those it respects as supremely practical. 

The Second Advanced Management Programme 
organised by the All India Management Associa- 
tion reflects the serious interest on the part of our 
Association and progressive companies throughout 
India in developing more effective management 
structure, methods, and procedures. @ 
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Towards a Personnel Policy. 


IN ANY organization a good dea! of time is 
spent in dealing with personnel problems, but not 
in developing personnel policies. In fact, personnel 
policies seem to engage attention only after the 
problems arise. I propose to make a case for the 
need for creating an integrated and purposive 
personnel .policy. The tendency to deal with 
personnel problems as they arise and to move from 
one piecemeal solution to another on the basis of 
expediency is to be deprecated. 

Admittedly, there are difficulties. In an area 
that deals with amorphous factors like attitudes, 
morals, and motivation, it is not easy to enunciate 
policy in explicit terms, nor to lay down measure- 
able targets. Nevertheless, a policy has to be 
determined and stated. In order to be able to do 
so in every aspect of personnel work, certain basic 
principles will have to be accepted. 


Well-being 


It should be very clearly understood that any 
distinction between individual well-being and 
organizational well-being is artificial, Ad hoc 
action in individual cases based on sentiment, may 
appear to be benevolent and kind-hearted. It can 
have, and usually does have, organizational impli- 
cations. Action should be taken in the light of 
these implications and not based on individual 
considerations. Otherwise, a series of individual 
kind-hearted actions may lead to disastrous 
consequences for the organization and thereby 
to every individual in it. 

A certain individual commits a breach of 

discipline. A proper enquiry is held. The guilt 

is established: According to the Standing 

Orders, the individual should be dismissed. 

The departmental head pleads for leniency on 

the ground that the individual has a family 
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to support and will be exposed to a great deal 

of suffering if he is dismissed. 

It may appear to be kind-hearted to condone 
the offence. The question is, how often can such 
offences be condoned? If they are condoned for 
such reasons, what will be the effect on the organi- 
zation? The decision must depend on the answer 
to these questions. 

Equally, organizational prosperity in the long 
run cannot be achieved if its policy-makers dis- 
regard the human factor. Bad employership is a 
bad policy. No decision should be taken without 
fully calculating its human implications. 

A proposal was made for transferring the 

production of a particular item from one 

factory to another. From marketing considera- 
tions it was regarded to be a good proposition. 

Technically, it was feasible. Personnel, how- 

ever, said that the intended move would create 

a considerable amount of redundancy and all 

the complications that go with it. In the final 

discussion this factor was considered very 
carefully, and largely on this issue the idea was 
dropped. 


The human factor 


It should not be inferred from this example that 
personnel implications should outweigh all other 
considerations. The example has been cited to 
indicate that a decision should be taken on a totality 
of considerations of which the human factor should 
be regarded as important as any other factor. If 
it was felt that not acting on the proposal would 
seriously affect the efficiency of the organization, 
then the prospect of redundancy would have to 
be faced in larger interests. 

An organization has an obligation tow irds its 
employees. The trade union movement has been 
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growing. It has received considerable support 
and protection from the Government. Govern- 
ment have been increasingly influencing industrial 
relations through legislation, tripartite consultations, 
and various other means of pressure and persua- 
sion. Perhaps understandably, there is a tendency 
in some quarters to think that an employer’s 
obligation to his employees has become less to 
the extent that other forces have begun to operate. 

In a small manufacturing concern the employees 
decided to get unionized. They formeda union 
and informed the employer. The employer 
called a meeting of all employees. In the 
meeting he said that he had no objection to trade 
unionism. He certainly did not hold it against 
the employees that they had decided to get 
unionized. He hoped, however, that it was 
clearly understood that from that day onward 
looking after the employees’ interests became 
the responsibility of the union. 

This true story indicates an attitude which 
isnot uncommon. The point needs to be re-stated 
that irrespective of all external influences an organi- 
zation cannot disregard its responsibility towards 
its employees. This responsibility is to provide: 
a. a satisfactory working climate, 

b. fair terms and conditions of service, and 
suitable opportunities for individual develop- 
ment. 


Recruitment 


The principles have been stated. The impor- 
tant thing is to see how they can be applied in 
practice. For this purpose, a specific area of 
personnel work—management recruitment— has 
been selected. What applies to recruitment applies 
to every other area of the Personnel Function. 

A company has been recruiting its managers 
on a more or less ad hoc basis through personal 
contacts or stray applications. A newly 
appointed Personnel Manager decides that the 
situation is not satisfactory. The company 
is expanding and the need for managers will 
not only continue but will also increase over 
the years. Looking at the social environment 
he comes to the conclusion that there will be 
increasing demands for men with managerial 
or officer potential. His company, therefore, 
will have to meet an increasing need of 
managers in an environment of increasing 
shortage of suitable men. 

In deciding what recruitment policy the Person- 
nel Manager should recommend, he has to take into 
account two factors: obligation to the employees 
and vitality of the organization. In fairness to 
existing employees, he recommends that for filling 
managerial vacancies, priority must be given 
to those employees who have the requisite 
potential. 

When this policy is made known, a number of 
promotion recommendations are made. Amongst 
the reasons given are long service, faithful service, 
good record, and competence in the present job. 
One recommendation goes so far as to say that 
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deteriorated and 
a promotion may provide the necessary stimulus 
for improvement. 


individual's performance has 


Criteria 


The Personnel Manager realizes that he has to 
make it absolutely clear that in selecting for a post, 
merit and suitability would be the only criteria. 
Otherwise, organizational health would suffer. 
Promotion should not be regarded as a reward 
for long and faithful service. He also has to make 
it clear that merit should be judged in terms of 
potential for filling the senior vacancy and not in 
terms of performance in the present job. Present 
performance is relevant only to the extent that it 
helps in assessing the potential. 

The company’s need for managers is consider- 
able. Promotable material inside is, naturally, 
limited. The Personnel Manager decides, there- 
fore, that no matter what emphasis is given to 
promotion from within, some recruitment will 
have to be done from outside. 

Postponing recruitment till a vacancy occurs 
is risky. Two things are likely to happen. Situa- 
tions may remain vacant for very long periods 
or else, under pressure of immediate necessity, 
standards may have to be sacrificed. Both are 
harmful to the organization. 

Moreover, managerial vacancies can be filled 
only by people of a certain maturity, age, and 
experience. Such men are not easily available 
because they are usually well settled in their jobs 
and are not in search of other employment. On 
the other hand, young men of ability, about the 
time they graduate from universities are actively 
in search of good careers. That is the appropriate 
time to attract them to an organization because 
otherwise they would soon get good jobs in other 
places and, therefore, would no longer be available. 


Sources 


The Personnel Manager, therefore, recommends 
a policy of taking management trainees, young 
people straight from universities, who should 
be trained to become managers in two or three 
years. This body of young men should act as a 
managerial reserve pool from which vacancies 
can be filled as they arise. 

It is not the intention of the Personnel Manager 
to prohibit recruitment from any suitable source. 
He recommends the training scheme because that 
seems to be best designed to meet the needs of the 
situation. However, if vacancies do occur and 
promotable men are not available either from 
within or from the trainee pool, direct recruit- 
ment to management will have to be done. What 
matters is that the objective of getting suitable 
men in suitable numbers at suitable times is fulfilled. 
Procedure must be determined by organizational 
needs at any given time. 

However, the Personnel Manager insists that 
even for direct recruitment to managerial ranks, 
it should be clearly understood that such recruit- 
ment is done at a junior level of management as is 
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possible under the circumstances. Senior levels 
of management should be filled by promotion 
from within the managerial cadre. 


New blood 


When this policy is made known, the Personnel 
Manager is faced with two kinds of comments. 
The first comment is that in spite of promotable 
material being available, there should be a certain 
in-take of “‘new blood” into senior managerial 
levels. This would ensure that fresh thinking is 
introduced into the organization from time to 
time. The Personnel Manager resists this concept. 
In his opinion, the damage done to the morale 
of an organization by introducing people at 
senior levels even though promotable material 
is available inside, would far outweigh the possible 
advantage of introducing “new blood”. Fresh 
thinking can easily be brought into the organ‘za- 
tion by providing for suitable training opportunities 
for existing managers. 

The second comment is from employees who 
think that a regular in-take of trainees would be 
an obstacle to promotion from within. The 
Personnel Manager, therefore, lays down the prin- 
ciple that the training schemes should be open for 
competition to existing employees. He also con- 
cedes that the qualifications and age limitations 
that apply to outside candidates would not apply 
to internal candidates. He makes sure that trainees 
are not taken in such a large number as they stand 
in the way of internal promotions. 

Trainees are meant to provide ‘a general 
managerial reserve. They should have the ability 
and adaptability to turn their talents into various 
aspects of managerial work. Moreover, to prevent 
feeling of injustice in the minds of employees, a 
trainee should be of such a calibre as his selection 
can be easily justified. Standards, therefore, have 
to be set very high. 


High standards 


Experience indicates that not many people 
from within the organization meet the very high 
requirements set for recruitment into the training 
scheme. In the Personnel Manager's opinion this 
cannot be taken to mean that the organization does 
not have individuals capable of doing managerial 
tasks either immediately or after training. There 


must be some people with experience, knowledge, 
and general acquaintance with company practices, 
procedures and attitudes, who would be quite 
competent to fill specific managerial posts though 
they are not of the same calibre as trainees. The 
Personnel Manager, therefore, decides that consi- . 
derable energy will have to be directed towards 
developing such people and providing them with 
suitable promotion opportunities. He takes action 
along two lines. He puts in various schemes for 
on-the-job training and also initiates training 
programmes and courses. 

In order to ensure that every promotion oppor- 
tunity is fully exploited for internal promotion, 
he lays down a fairly elaborate procedure which 
ensure that: 


@ Before a vacancy is advertised the depart- 
ment concerned must satisfy itself that there 
is no promotable person within the depart- 
ment. In fact, a periodic assessment of all 
individuals is arranged so that people with 
potential can be spotted. They can be con- 
sidered for promotion when an opportunity 
arises. 

@ If it is quite certain that there is no promota- 
ble person within the department, then the 
vacancy has to be advertised. However, 
before any advertisement appears outside 
the company, it must be advertised within. 


New problems 


Immediately a number of new problems arise. 
What would be the most appropriate screening and 
selection procedures for internal candidates? How 
can justice be ensured and how can the persons 
concerned be made to feel it? Should all employees 
in the company have equal right to all vacancies 
or should the man in the department have a prior 
right? 

And so it goes on. Each action leads to a 
new problem and to a new solution. Step by step a 
strategy of action is created which must be prag- 
matic and flexible so as to meet the changing 
needs of an organization in a changing environ- 
ment. It must, however, not be allowed to be- 
come haphazard. The strategy must be within the 
framework of policy which, in its turn, must be 
based on sound principles of organization and 
morale. @ 
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The Ford Foundation Represen- 
tative puts forward the test to 
measure managerial success by the 
fact whether managers develop 
replacements for themselves. 


mestic capital funds, and foreign exchange—the 
manager uses them all in ever increasing quantities. 
The ambitious scale of India’s planning makes it a 
matter of grave public concern whether managers 
use such resources wisely or wastefully. 

Our contacts with Indian commerce and 
industry persuade us that managers must soon come 
to be looked upon as more than users of resources. 
Increasingly, they must be expected to act as crea- 
tors of new resources. In particular, managers 
must become makers of new managers. At some 
point, each responsible man in industry from the 
top director to the bottom supervisor must be 
judged by the test of whether he has developed 
good replacements for himself. By this test, any 
manager, however spectacular his other accomp- 
lishments, must be deemed to have failed to the 


A Challenge to 


Indian Managers 


THE Ford Foundation is acutely aware of the 
need to develop more qualified managerial man- 
power at a rapid rate. Both in the United States 
and India, two sets of opposing forces are at work. 
It is easy enough to sense the first of these: the rapid 
changes in the two societies which make the search 
for new management methods so imperative. But 
the second force is too easily forgotten. Just as 
parts of the societies are changing rapidly, so too 
other parts are showing equally strong resistance 
to change. 

In a very old society like India and in a very 
young one like America, traditional ways of doing 
things quickly take root. Under these circum- 
stances, the qualified manager is one who uses 
neither the heavy weight of past events nor the 
occasionally too rapid pace of today’s events as an 
excuse for doing nothing. 

In India, the manager’s role assumes particular 
importance because he is one of the chief users of 
the nation’s scarce resources. Skilled manpower, 
physical plant and equipment, raw materials, do- 


@ Based on the speech delivered by Dr Douglas Ensminger, 
Representative of the Ford Foundation in India at the 
inaugural of the AIMA’s Second Advanced Management 
Programme, 
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extent that he alone made decisions and had the 
privilege of learning through making mistakes. 

There is no implication here that good managers 
are developed only on the job and only through the 
conduct of their superiors. Indeed, we at the Ford 
Foundation have had opportunities to aid several 
off-the-job activities designed to build better 
managers in India. These include: a series of 
Advanced Management Programmes for senior 
executives, programmes for strengthening the 
All India Management Association as a servicing 
body for all of the local professional management 
groups, consultant aid to the Administrative Staff 
College in Hyderabad, study tours to the United 
States for business education teams, and now the 
development of plans for two post-graduate 
Institutes of Management where teaching and 
research may attain the highest standards. 

Each manager assembled in this Programme will 
have the opportunity when he goes back to his job 
to start a new process of building the manage- 
ment men below him. Thirty-two men scattered 
across the face of India can look very insignificant 
from one point of view; but thirty-two men with 
a new vision of what enterprise management can, 
and should, be might make a real difference in 
India’s next five years. @ 
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NEW 
CONCEPTS 
OF 


MANAGEMENT 


I SHARE with a number of colleagues in the 
field of management, and with a few managers, the 
conviction that we will witness during the next 
couple of decades some profound, far-reaching 
changes in the strategy utilized to manage the 
human resources of enterprise. These changes will 
not be superficial modifications in current practice, 
but basic revisions of certain concepts which have 
dominated management thinking during the past 
half century or more. 


Four trends 


The circumstances which will ultimately force 
these changes are already developing, but their 
significance is not yet widely recognized. They can 
be summed up in terms of four trends which are 
clearly apparent in our society today: 

The explosive growth of science (both behaviou- 
ral and physical) which is yielding knowledge 
relevant to every function of enterprise—finance, 
sales, advertising, public relations, personnel, 
purchasing, manufacturing—as well as research 
and engineering. 

The rapidly increasing complexity of technology 
in both office and factory—and in related aspects 
of everyday life such as transportation and com- 
munication. 

The growing complexity of industry-society 
re/ationships with government, consumers, suppliers, 
unions, stockholders, and the public generally. 
As a result of world-wide economic development, 
relations with other cultures will add substantially 
to these complexities. 

The changing composition of the industrial work 
force. Today more than half the employees of 
industry in the United States are white-collar. 
Within the white-collar group, we are witnessing a 
rapid growth of “exempt” salaried personnel, which 
includes managers and professionally trained 
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people of all kinds. In one large company, the 
exempt salaried group has grown from 19 per 
cent. to 35 per cent. of total employment in the last 
decade. The curve is accelerating in line with 
Parkinson’s law, but for reasons other than his 
witty analysis would suggest. 

One major consequence of these trends is that 
in a few years the single largest and most influential 
class of employees in most industrial organizations 
will be professional managers and specialists of 
many kinds, populating every department and 
every function. Their utilization of various branches 
of scientific knowledge to solve practical problems 
will be the primary basis for planning, decision 
making, and policy formulation from top to 
bottom of the organization. As a result of the first 
three trends I have mentioned they will be both 
indispensable and powerful, and the necessity to 
make full use of their competence and training 
will force a revolution in managerial strategy. 

The conventional strategy of management, and 
the policies and practices as well as organization 
structures that have developed to serve it, was 
evolved with the blue-collar wage earner as_ its 
primary object. Even he is changing substantially 
in his education, economic status, attitudes, and 
competence. But the primary problems of the next 
several decades will centre around the professional 
specialist. Our present startegy, policies, and prac- 
tices are quite inappropriate to the task of directing 
and controlling his efforts. Briefly, let us see why. 


Intellectual creativity 


The first and most important reason is the 
nature of the professional's contribution to the 
success of the enterprise. His work consists essen- 
tially of creative intellectual effort to aid manage- 
ment in its policy making, problem solving, plan- 
ning, decision making, and administrative activities. 
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Such professional work cannot be “prog- 
rammed” and directed the way we programme and 
direct an assembly line or an accounting depart- 
ment. The methods of the industrial engineer are 
simply irrelevant to it. The management of such 
work consists chiefly in establising objectives— 
the hoped for results—and in obtaining the profes- 
sional’s commitment to them. It is part of the 
professional’s unique value that he is capable of 
determining the steps necessary to achieve the 
desired objectives. Often he knows more about this 
than his boss. 

This kind of intellectual contribution to the 
enterprise cannot be obtained by giving orders, 
by traditional supervisory practices, or by close 
systems of control, such as we now apply to blue- 
collar and clerical workers. Even conventional 
notions of productivity—based as they are on con- 
cepts of effort per small unit of time such as the 
hour or day—are meaningless with reference to the 
creative intellecutual effort of the professional 
specialist. 

In addition, the complexity of the problems to 
be solved, the nature of the decisions to be made, 
frequently will demand collaborative effort by many 
professional specialists from different fields ranging 
clear across the behavioural, biological, and physi- 
cal sciences. As yet, management has acquired but 
little knowledge or skill with respect to the manage- 
ment of such collaborative teams, or in developing 
organizational structures which will provide for 
their effective utilization. 

There has been considerable interest in recent 
years in “‘creativity”’, but this interest has centred 
on identifying people with creative potential and 
such gimmicks as brain-storming. Management has 
not yet considered in any depth what is involved in 
managing an organization heavily populated with 
people whose prime contribution consists of 
creative intellectual effort. 

Professional specialists are human beings, of 
course, but their values, their expectations, and 
their needs are substantially different from those 
of the blue-collar worker on whom we have lavished 
our attention in the past. 


What professionals want 


Economic rewards are certainly important to ° 


the professional, but there is ample research to 
demonstrate that they do not provide the primary 
incentive to his peak performance. The real mana- 
gerial task with respect to economic regards is 
to administer them in ways which professional 
employees accept as equitable, in order to avoid 
dissatisfactions and pre-occupations which interfere 
with performance. If poorly administered, eco- 
nomic rewards can lower productivity below a 
a modest, satisfactory level; they do not appear 
to be particularly potent in raising it above that 
level. 

Much more crucial to the professionl|—provided 
economic rewards are equitable—are such things as: 

Full utilization of his talent and training, which 
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means critical attention to the nature of his work, 
the organization of the functions in which he parti- 
cipates, the challenge built into his job, and his 
freedom from close and detailed supervision. 

His status, not only within the organization 
but externally with respect to his profession. Our 
tendency to regard staff functions, where most 
professionals reside, as ““burdens” on production 
is but one way in which we prevent him from 
achieving status. 

In addition, despite some rather paternalistic 
concessions such as permission to attend profes- 
sional society meetings, management tends to bind 
the professional to the enterprise in a fashion which 
minimizes his opportunity to achieve status and 
recognition among his colleagues in his field. 
Publications, and participation in the affairs of 
professional societies, are far more important 
sources of status than mere attendance at meetings. 
Yet, even where competitive secrets are not invol- 
ved, such activities often are regarded as undesir- 
able distractions from the professional's primary 
responsibilities to his company. In fact, they con- 
tribute to his value, as well as to his status and 
satisfaction. 

His opportunities for developixent within his 
professional career. Our elaborate programmes for 
management development provide few opportu- 
nities today for the career development of profes- 
sional specialists. Conventional policies and prac- 
tices with respect to promotion penalize the man 
who does not aspire to a managerial job, by requir- 
ing him to change his function and assume different 
responsibilities. Promotion, for the professional, 
means receiving rewards and recognition for doing 
better exactly what he has been doing already. 


Incompatibility 


Management has given little heed to these 
values of the professional so far, or to their policy 
implications. The professional’s long-term career 
expectations are of fundamental importance to him. 
In private practice or in academic institutions, he 
is accustomed to choosing among alternative 
opportunities in terms of these values. Industrial 
management, on the other hand, is accustomed to 
exercising a substantial amount of “career autho- 
rity’’ over its managerial employees at all levels. 
The individual is evaluated, promoted, rotated, 
and transferred in terms of the needs of the orga- 
nization almost irrespective of his personal career 
motivations. These incompatible points of view 
are certain to come into conflict as professional 
employees become more numerous and more 
indispensable to industry. 


This inconsistency, it is worth noting, has 
political implications of more than minor signifi- 
cance. One of the distinguishing features of our 
western democratic society, we proudly affirm, 
is that the individual is not the servant of the state. 
It is interesting that the largest and most powerful 
institution in this same western society—industry— 
characteristically administers promotion policies 
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(which profoundly affect the lifetime careers of its 
employees) with almost complete emphasis on 
“the needs of the organization”. Only his freedom 
which is often too costly to exercise after he has 
built up a substantial equity in company benefit 
plans—protects the individual from being in fact 
“a servant of the corporation” in this rather basic 
way. 


Two qualifications 


Among the qualifications with respect to these 
generalizations, which should be discussed, two are 
necessary to mention to prevent misunder- 
standing. 

First, | have talked about a class of people— 
professional specialists—as though they were all 
alike, all possessed of the same attitudes, expecta- 
tions, values, and needs. Obviously, they are not; 
like any other class of human beings, they differ 
one from the other in every one of the respects I 
have mentioned. 

Behavioural scientists have studied two groups 
of professionals lying at the extremes of a range. 
At one extreme are the “‘locals”’ who readily adjust 
their values and aspirations to the organization 
which employs them. At the other end are the 
“cosmopolitans” whose primary identification is 
with their professional field regardless of where 
they are employed. Note, however, that there is 
no evidence to indicate that competence, ability, 
or potential contribution to the organization are 
localized in any one part of this range. The com- 
ments I have made about professionals should be 
taken as applying broadly to the middle of the 
continuum. 

Second, although I have directed your attention 
to a single class of employees, it is obvious that the 
trends in our society will affect other groups as well. 
Line managers, for example, will themselves in- 
evitably become more professional, both in training 
and outlook. The growth in numbers and influence 
of professional specialists in every function of the 
business will nevertheless be the most dramatic of 
these changes, and the one requiring the most 
drastic alterations in management strategy. 


Self-direction 


The four trends described earlier will necessitate 
many changes in traditional managerial policy and 
practice. None of them will come about easily, 
or by superficial modifications in conventional 
practice. Personnel “‘gadgetry” will not do the job. 

Perhaps the primary change will be in a deep- 
seated and long-standing conception of managerial 
control. This conception concerns the necessity 
for imposing direction and limitations on the 
individual in order to get him to perform the work 
for which he is hired. It is, however, an observable 
characteristic of human beings that they will exer- 
cise self-direction and self-control in the service 
of objectives to which they are committed. 


These are matters of degree, of course, but I find 


few managements who are consciously moving in 
the direction of substituting self-control for ex- 
ternally imposed controls. The movement, if any, 
appears to be in the opposite direction, because this 
concept of self-control is erroneously associated 
with “soft’’ management. 

In the recognition of this capacity of human 
beings to exercise self-control lies the only fruitful 
opportunity for industrial management to realize 
the full potential represented by professional resources. 
Creative intellectual effort of the kind upon which 
management will increasingly rely—in order to 
remain competitive—is a function of genuine 
commitment to objectives, under conditions which 
provide for a substantial degere of se/f-direction 
and_ self-control. 


Basic change 


It is for this reason above all that I believe we 
are going to see a basic, almost revolutionary, 
change in managerial strategy during the next two 
or three decades. It will not be possible in the 
future—because of the trends outlined earlier—for 
management to rely exclusively on intuition and 
past experience and “common sense”, either in 
making or implementing its decisions. It will be no 
more possible tomorrow to manage an_ industrial 
enterprise than it is today to fly a jet aircraft “by 
the seat of the pants’’. Creative intellectual effort 
by a wide range of professional specialists will be 
as essential to tomorrow’s manager as instruments 
and an elaborate air traffic control system are to 
today’s jet pilot. 

But traditional managerial strategy is primarily 
geared to the elaborately “programmed” and 
Closely supervised activities of the blue-collar 
production worker and the clerical employee. 
As professional specialists become the single largest 
and most important class of employees in the 
enterprise, this traditional strategy will become 
hopelessly inadequate. Its greatest inadequacy will 
be with respect to its central concepts concerning 
the control of organized human effort. Manage- 
ment by objectives and self-control will inevitably 
replace management by authority and externally 
imposed control. In the long run this change in 
strategy will affect not only professional employees 
but all the human resources of enterprise. 

Industrial management is not entirely unaware 
of the necessity for change in its strategy. There 
is already some genuine concern over the inadequacy 
of current methods of control. Symptoms of under- 
lying difficulties have been apparent for some time 
in industrial research laboratories (where profes- 
sionals are numerous) and in engineering func- 
tions (where they are becoming so). But there is 
as yet little recognition that these are symptoms 
which will soon spread to every phase of business 
activity. When this recognition does occur, we 
will have the impetus for the development of a 
new managerial strategy without which the enter- 
prise of the future will be unable to prosper. @ 
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USHA EXPORTS CROSS 
ONE CRORE MARK ! 


Pioneers in the export of Light Engineering products of 
India, Jay Engineering Works have once again created 
history! During 1960, for the first time more than 
rupees one crore worth of USHA sewing machines and 
fans have been sold to over 40 countries. 

This has been achieved by following a vigorous export 
policy with the nation’s best interest at heart. 

USHA Sewing Machines and Fans have been welcomed 
into foreign homes because they are designed right, 


built and priced right for any budget. 


SEWING MACHINES & FANS 
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A practising management 
consultant assesses some 

of the possibilities and 
limitations of the profession. 


Management 
Consultants : 
Their 

Uses 

And 

Abuses 


S. KUMAR JAIN 


THE quality of management consultants any- 
where in the world ranges from brilliant to abysmal, 
for indeed anyone can hang out a shingle as a 
management consultant and consider himself to be 
in business. There are also those who pick their 
“consultants” from the streets or memorize a 
routine course in management. And, of course; 
there are some others who concern themselves 
more with fees than with the duties of management 
consultants, and then there is a large number of 
them who side-step the job of giving unpleasant 
advice. 


Camouflage or experts? 


In my association with the management consul- 
ting profession, I have heard it described as a “‘fad”’, 
“fiend’’, “political camouflage”’, “racket”, and even 
worse. 

On a serious plane, management consultants 
are known by such names as “Consulting Man- 
agement Engineers’, “Industrial Consultants”, 
**Management Research Analysts”, “Counsellors to 
Management” or “Business Consultants”. Some 
of the other popular descriptive names are 
“Business Doctors’, “Efficiency Experts”, and 
“Industrial Engineers’’. 


Efforts have been made from time to time by 
various institutions and by some outstanding indivi- 
duals, who are sympathetic towards the profession, 
to clarify the role of management consultants in 
industry and the rapidly growing economy. How- 
ever, the role is not yet very clear to a large number 
of industrialists and managers. The feeling still 
exists among a lot of them that to call in a consul- 
tant is a sign of weakness even though enlightened 
managements are increasingly using consultancy 
services. Significantly enough, the people who use 
management consulting services are not those who 
are, at present or in the near future, likely to go 
out of business. 


It is true that those who are successful in run- 
ning business appreciate the need for, andthe utility 
of, consulting services from time to time. It is 
vital to remember that management consultants 
are not “wonder-drugs’’, nor are they subsititutes 
for good executives. 


Definition 


A management consultant, as defined by Natha- 
niel W. Barnes, formerly executive secretary of the 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers 
Inc., New York, is “one who has a thorough 
grasp of the principles of business organization and 
administration and who, because of long and 
varied experience, is competent to apply these 
principles to the handling of men, materials, 
machinery and money, thus assisting business 
executives to bring about better results to owners, 
workers and the public.” I prefer the definition 
according to which a management “‘is a qualified 
professional adviser competent to define and solve 
problems of organization and management, in- 
cluding specific activity areas such as marketing, 
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research and development, production, industrial 
relations, finance and control, etc.” 

It is important to remember in these definitions, 
that the management consultant is one who helps 
you run your business, he does not run it for you. 
He does not make a decision you are supposed to 
make, he merely helps you take better decisions, 
and helps you in running the business better than 
that you have been doing. 


Some uses 


Some executives who recognize the importance 
of consultants feel that the only time one should call 
in a consultant is when one has no other alter- 
native or when one’s back is fully against the wall. 
Although this also is an occasion for summoning 
consultants, | would like to emphasize the fact 
that consultants can play an important role when 
your business is running smoothly to ensure its 
running in that manner for a long time to come, 
or when problems are just beginning to crop up. 
For, management consultants can be helpful in 
swapping ideas before an important decision is 
taken. 

Consultants are also useful when you are start- 
ing on a new project, and if an enterprise is for- 
tunate enough to have the assistance of a good con- 
sultant from the beginning of a new project, one can 
surely reduce the problem toa minimum. Manage- 
ment consultants can also be useful in cases where 
management is called upon to take major decisions 
which affect large numbers of people and over a 
long span of time. The least the management 
consultant can do is to help you to be quite sure 
that the decision is the right one to take. 

Another reason for using management consul- 
tants is to apply their specialized knowledge to 
resolve the problems of a business enterprise. 
Being an outsider, the consultant is more qualified 
to take an objective view of the conditions within 
an enterprise or to bring in fresh ideas into the 
enterprise which are acceptable to management. 
There is also a likelihood that executives in their 
individual positions tend to get a little lonely and 
they need someone to bounce ideas off, or they 
need someone to give them a second opinion— 
particularly in view of the management consultant’s 
experience elsewhere and the comparative know- 
ledge that he has of business situations. 


Diagnostic skill 


The underlying basis, of course, is that the 
management consultant with his experience and 
knowledge is a person who possesses diagnostic 
and analytical skills which help him get to the core 
of the problem. He thus helps management in 
taking decisions which get to the root rather than 
those that affect only the surface and create many 
other problems. 

Management consultants are also useful in 
determining, understanding, and overcoming the 
forces that create imbalance in an organization— 
forces which are generated by rapid industrial 
growth. In a number of cases consultant can 
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be useful in planning the future and creating 
confidence among the key men in_ the 
enterprise. 


The costrategist 


Management consultants have also been used 
for re-organizations, for cutting costs, for develop- 
ing new products and new markets, for boosting 
sales and for ascertaining the areas in which the 
managers must be developed. However, I think 
that the best use of a consultant is to have him work 
as a costrategist, as one who helps you in deter- 
mining policies (once the details have been worked 
out by people within the enterprise), and as one 
who can help you to create more confidence in the 
decisions you are taking. 

Management consulting should not be consider- 
ed a one-shot proposition and one should nét look 
to immediate returns on the fees paid to a con- 
sultant. Management consultancy services have 
long-range effects on the organization and as such, 
the fees paid to consultants should be considered 
an investment for the future. 

In fact, the effect of a good consultant’s associa- 
tion with the enterprise does not end with the 
final report that he submits, but it is found for a 
long time to come among the managers and the 
key men in the enterprise who came in contact 
with the consultant. 1 believe that if the manage- 
ment consultant has left without stimulating the 
thinking of the key men in the enterprise and has 
not served as catalyst in better relationships and 
better understanding between them, he has not 
performed a job that the management consultancy 
profession is worthy of. 


Undesirable uses 


It is no use bringing in a consultant Only to 
dwell upon or to dissect the past, nor is it any use 
expecting him to perform miracles. It is al$8o no 
use assigning the role of a spy to the consultant, 
so that you would be able to apportion blame to 
individuals within the enterprise, nor is it good to 
use him as a hatchet-man to take unfair disciplinary 
action on key men. 

In all developing economies, one can use consul+ 
tants for window-dressing to lend an organization 
a facade of sophistication. One can also use 
management consultants for political ends in the 
name of “public relations’, or make them a 
part of the internal politics of the 
enterprise. 

As a matter of fact no consultant can by him- 
self ever solve a problem for an enterprise. It is 
the men within the enterprise that are really respon- 
sible for improvement. The consultant can only 
supply the missing links in the chain of talent. 
He can act as a catalyst, he can telescopé the time 
required for bringing about the change or develop- 
ment, he can create an awareness of certain 
problems and the means of tackling them, and he 
can help key men look at problems from a wider 
angle. 
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A consultant should not be brought in until a 
great deal of thought has been given to the problem 
by the managers and the key men themselves. 
The best time to call a consultant is after the scope 
of the problems has been assessed and the data 
has been compiled which the consultant might need 
to grapple with the problems. 


Using consultant 


Traditionally, Indian management does not feel 
at ease in giving the consultant an honest and 
clear description of the problem. They feel that 
the true story need not be told to the consultant. 
He should be able to work with only part of the 
facts. Some managers also feel that once the 
problem has been explained to the consultant, it 
then becomes his problem and management 
should just sit back and await result. 

It is also better not to define the problem to the 
management consultant yourself, but to give him 
a general idea of the situation and the conditions 
and let him use his knowledge and skill to deter- 
mine the problem areas and the priorities to be 
assigned to solve them. It has been my expe- 
rience in a number of cases that the real problem 
is different from what management believes it to be. 
It is then upto the consultant to show how he 
has analysed the problem and fixed priorities for 
solving it. 

A management consultant can work efficiently 
if some thought has been given to the problem by 
the management, the scope and implications of the 
problem have been defined, and participation by 
management at all levels is available to the consul- 
tant. Assured of these prerequisites, he can with 
his knowledge, understanding, and experience 
stimulate the people in the enterprise to arrive at 
endogenous solutions. Such solutions will lead 
to the steps which management can safely take in 
order to derive maximum benefit from its deci- 
sions. 


For effective use 


Here are some points that might help manage- 
ments use the services of consultants effectively: 

@ Assign to the management consultants or 
their representatives at least one of your 
senior officers so that he not only works as 
a liaison between the consultant and the 
various people in the organization, but he 
also begins to understand how the consultant 
goes about his job and how he approaches 
the various problems he has been asked to 
help solve. This will ensure that after the 
management consultant leaves you will have 
in your organization at least one person who 
will be thoroughly familiar with the work 
the management consultant has done and the 
approach he has taken. 

@ Help the consultant study and understand the 
key jobs in the organization and their inter- 
relationships (which will also include helping 
the consultant understand the internal poli- 
tics that exists) so as to help the consultant 


suggest lines of action that would improve 
over-all performance and accountability by 
managers at all levels. Managements should 
make sure that the consultant is getting 
to the heart of the problem and not merely 
suggesting courses of action that on the 
surface seem to be the right ones. 

Do not give the consultant an assignment 
which consists of work that can be done by 
your own men. Here I refer to some indus- 
trial engineering assignments like time and 
motion study, some sales assignments which 
include listing customers, or some personnel 
assignments which include compiling 
personnel data about employees, or the 
auditing of accounts and similar projects. 
The consultant’s time is far too expensive 
for such assignments. 

Ask the consultant to explain the approach 
he has taken to the solution of each prob- 
lem. Ask him to explain the concepts and the 
mechanics separately, so that all levels of 
management begin to understand why a 
certain recommendation is made and how 
it fits into the pattern of things. 

Make sure the management consultant works 
with you and not for you. Because if he 
works for you, he is likely to agree to most 
of the things you have to say and not be as 
objective as you would really like him to be. 
The consultant should agree to follow up on 
the assignment after a short period of time. 
You must make sure that he trains your staff 
in the work done during the assignment, so 
that things do not get stuck when the consul- 
tant leaves. 

With the help of the consultant try to find 
out the people in the organization who have 
talent and potentialities for advancement, be- 
cause the consultant is likely to be unbiassed 
and objective in his evaluation, and is more 
likely to bring forth the people whose talents 
are not being fully used or those who are 
not being given the kind of opportunity 
they deserve. 

If the effects of the consultant’s thinking have 
not started to permeate through the organi- 
zation while he is still carrying on the assign- 
ment, the chances are that the assignment 
is likely to fail, or, at least, not bring forth 
the results you would like to see. The 
change the consultant wants to bring about 
should be initiated while the consultant is 
still around and not after he has left. 

The final report that a consultant submits is 
only a very small part of the consultant’s 
work in the enterprise. It should not be 
given any more importance than merely a 
factual statement of what has happened and 
what can happen if things were done in the 
manner suggested by the consultant. Manage- 
ments should dissuade consultants from keep- 
ing everything to themselves till the final 
report. 


Concluded on page 47 
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ALL India Management Association has been 
conducting since 1960 a series of annual Advanced 
Management Programmes. The success of the 
first two Programmes in 1960 and 1961 reflect the 
serious interest in developing more effective 
management structures, methods, and techniques 
on the part of Government, Management Associa- 
tions, and public and private sector undertakings 
in the country. 


The aim 


The Programmes aim at training and develop- 
ing personnels from the present organizations—a 
task which is vital to meet India’s increasing needs 
of trained managerial manpower. They are 
intended for top level executives who possess suffi- 
cient status and influence to enable them to 
introduce new ideas into their enterprises. 

These Programmes are being conducted with 
the generous assistance of Ford Foundation in 
co-operation with the School of Industrial 
Management, Massachusetis Institute of Techno- 
logy, USA. The intention is not to impart any 
management education as such to the participants 
in the conventional sense, but to provide an inten- 
sive practical approach to management problems 
by helping them to: 


— effectively adjust with the constant eco- 
nomic, social, political, and technological 
changes that confront management; 

—analysing the economic and human insti- 
tutional framework for managerial 
decision-making; 

—building the base for individual continuous 
development. 


Second programme 


The Second Programme was held in the 
picturesque surroundings of Srinagar at the 
Oberoi Palace Hotel, from 5th July to 2nd August, 
1961. Union Finance Minister, Mr Morarji Desai, 
inaugurated the Programme on July 5, 1961. 
Thirty-two executives drawn from the public and 
private sector undertakings participated. 

The MIT faculty which conducted the Pro- 
gramme came to India a few days before the 
commencement of the Programme. This helped 
the faculty to be oriented to the Indian economic 
background by an intensive study of local busi- 
ness conditions both through study and visits to 
important industrial centres. 


The faculty 


The faculty consisted of six professors each of 
whom dealt with a specific subject. The faculty's 
approach was collective and each member assisted 
and helped in discussing the various problems that 
were posed during the Programme. The faculty 
included Dean Howard W. Johnson, Prof Houlder 
Hudgins, Prof Douglas McGregor, Prof Sidney S. 
Alexander, Prof Myron J. Gordon, and Dr John 
R. Coleman. 
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Dean Johnson conducted the session in 
Management Organization; Prof Hudgins in 
Management Policy and Marketing; Prof 
McGregor in Management of Human Resources; 
Prof Alexander in Management Economics; Prof 
Gordon in Finance Management and Control; 
and Dr Coleman in Labour Relations. 

The instruction was conducted in various 
lectures essions by members of the faculty. Largely, 
the attempt was to provoke discussions on specific 
business problems in the country and actual cases 
of various firms and companies. 


Syndicates 


Besides the lecture sessions, there were a series 
of syndicate meetings of groups of about ten to 
twelve participants in which each member was 
invited to speak on his company, its organization, 
and his actual executive functions and managerial 
responsibilities. The account by each participant 
was a subject of discussion in the syndicate and 
very valuable points arose during these meetings 
highlighting the distinct features of each orga- 
nization. The syndicate meetings were held 
in an informal atmosphere under shady chinar 
trees, with or without the participation of faculty 
members. 


Guest speakers 


Besides the lecture sessions and the syndicate 
meetings, the participants had the privilege of 
hearing six guest speakers drawn from the 
top management men in the country which 
included Mr J. M. Shrinagesh, Chairman, 
Hindustan Steel Ltd.; Mr M. R. Masani, Manage- 
ment Consultant and M.P.; Dr K. S. Basu, Per- 
sonnel Director, Hindustan Lever Limited; 
Mr Bagaram Tulpule, General Secretary, Hind 


Mazdoor Sabha; Prof M. S. Thacker, Secretary, 
Ministry of Scientific Research & Cultural Affairs: 


and Mr S. S. Khera, Secretary, Ministry of 
Mines & Fuels. 


No holidaying 
Each participant was presented by the faculty 
a very valuable set of about twenty-five books and 
other literature on management. The participants 
had to do a considerable amount of reading. 
Burning mid-night oil was not at all uncommon. 
At the conclusion of the programme, in a 
special gathering presided over by Shri Karan 
Singh, the Maharaja of Jammu & Kashmir, the 
participants were awarded certificates in recogni- 
tion of their having successfully completed the 
programme. 


Impact 
Both the participants and the members of 
the faculty came in close contact with each other, 
living together and sharing their individual expe- 
riences during the four weeks of the programme. 
It was felt that a very effective contribution had 
been made by the faculty and participants in 
dealing with basic business problems and contri- 
buting to the understanding of scientific manage- 
ment techniques leading to better decision-making 
with which executives are concerned continually 
in the performance of their functions. 
Undoubtedly the 1960 and 1961 Programmes— 
and even the forthcoming 1961 Programme—can 
make only a small dent in the total task of 
promoting professional management movement in 
India. Many more programmes like this will have 
to be organized throughout the country in order 
to disseminate the consciousness of the need of 
scientific management in our expanding economy. 
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2nd 
advanced 
management 
programme 
in pictures 
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One of the Labour 
Relations sessions 
in progress. 


} A participant making a point. { The sessions had a light-hearted note too. a 
A participant seeking an explanation—or is he scoring a point? 


Union Finance Minister, Shri 
Morarji Desai, inaugurating 
the Programme. 


Dean Howard W. Johnson, 
Director, MIT Faculty, address- 
ing the inaugural session. 


on Z | Tense discussion during one of the sessions. 
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An intimate ex- 
change of views. 


Shri Morarji Desai with two members of the faculty—from right After the inaugural—from left to right—Mr Tittsworth, Prof Houlder 
a point? } to left—Dr John R. Coleman and Prof Douglas McGregor. { Hudgins, Mr Amarjit Singh, Minister Desai and Mr Charat Ram. 
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THE idea of partnership in industry was first given 
legislative form in India in Works Committees, 
which were made statutory in the Industrial Disputes 
Act of 1947. After more than a decade of rather 
disappointing experience of these, a further long 
step forward was taken through the Joint Manage- 
ment Councils set up on a voluntary basis as part of 
the Government-sponsored scheme of Workers’ 
Paticipation in Management. Joint consultation 
is a major item in the Labour Policy of the Third 
Five-Year Plan. It has been formally accepted by 
both sides of industry and it has come to stay. 


Misgivings 


And yet, doubts persist. One is seldom, if ever, 
in a position actually to see joint consultation 
effectively in action; and the common managerial 
view seems to be that it has not yet taken really 
firm hold in Indian industry. There is no doubt 
that in a very great number of firms it is simply not 
in operation at all. 

This is by no means a phenomenon confined to 
India. In Britain, even after forty-five years of 
joint consultation, experience is still very patchy. 
In some firms, and indeed in some industries, joint 
consultation has been outstandingly successful; 
but in many others only partially, or not at all. 

One or two countries, with apparently very 
advanced systems of joint or workers’ control of 
industry, claim great things for their particular 
systems. One wonders, however, whether there are 
in these countries too, although not admitted or 
publicized, just the same stresses and strains as are 
found in India and Britain, and as are clearly to be 
seen in other industrial countries of the world. 
It would appear that there is really no doctrinaire 
plan, no universally applicable or easy solution, for 
the achievement of effective joint consultation. 
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When 


Joint 


Consultation 


Fails to Work 


But observation over several years both in 
India and Britain, as well as personal experience 
(direct and indirect) of joint consultation in action, 
has led me to wonder whether there are not at least 
some principles to be isolated in this connection. 
The suitability of particular techniques will vary 
from firm to firm, of course. But there are, it 
seems, certain primary conditions essential for the 
initial success of a joint consultative scheme. 
There seem to be others essential. for its successful 
continuance. And there are, almost certainly, other 
conditions again under which joint consultation 
will not work at all. 

It surely cannot be introduced with any real 
chance of success, for example, when the physio- 
logical or safety needs of the workers are not being 
met—e.g., where wages are below subsistence level, 
or are falling towards that level. Joint consultation 
satisfies a social need. Where a man is hungry, or 
is continuously worried about whether he can 
hold on to his job or his existing inccme, he can 
have no personal urge for the higher levels of 
industria! self-expression. 


Impracticable 


Nor is the introduction of joint consultation 
really feasible in a factory where the personal 
motivation of the trade union leaders is wholly or 
primarily political. There must be a significant 
amount of concern with the workers as employees, 
and not merely as political pawns. Political 
attitudes may of course be modified, or perhaps 
neutralized, in course of time; but until this is 
done there is little hope of works comniittee or 
management council meetings serving any useful 
purpose in that factory. 

Thirdly, joint consultation will not work unless 
top management have made a deliberate and sustained 
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effort to purge themselves of certain traditional 
habits of mind. A paternalistic, feudal, or auto- 
cratic outlook may be overlaid by democratic and 
progressive sentiments, frequently and publicly 
expressed. But such an outlook, as long as it 
remains basically unchanged, is bound to keep 
showing itself, perhaps involuntarily and sometimes 
unconsciously. 

Experience suggests that the workers’ repre- 
sentatives on a joint consultative body will not 
expect management habits and attitudes of a life- 
time to be suddenly and miraculously changed— 
after all, they themselves have old habits from which 
they must painfully free themselves. What they will 
expect, however, is to see evidence of a conscious 
attempt to change. If an attempt is not seriously 
being made, this will very quickly become apparent. 
Nothing becomes apparent more quickly in joint 
consultation—and nothing is more deadly to its 
spirit—than lack of candour on either side. 


Prerequisites 


Top management then—although they may have 
justifiable doubts about the effectiveness of particu- 
lar arrangements—must be convinced of the right- 
ress of the idea of joint consultation before it 
can be put effectively into practice. Conviction 
on the part of the workers is not so essential. 
Experience suggests that initial trade union sus- 
picions can be overcome provided management is 
prepared to be patient, and provided certain other 
conditions necessary for success are present. 

There seem to be perhaps three of these 
conditions. First, the firm or industry concerned 
should be in reasonably good economic shape. 
(When fully established, of course, joint consulta- 
tion can weather many an economic storm). 
Secondly, there should not be very strong memories 
of recent labour-management conficit—in India, 
fortunately, such memories seem to die away 
fairly quickly. Thirdly, the joint consultation 
system must be integrated in some way with the 
managerial structure. It should at the very least be 
incorporated in the grievance procedure, if it is not 
made part of the general decision-making apparatus. 

Chief responsibility for ensuring success, there- 
fore, must be held to lie with.management. Top 
management require, however, to be convinced not 
only of the rightness of the idea of joint consulta- 
tion, but also of the rightness of the consultative 
machinery proposed to be introduced. 


Management’s objections 


Some managements will say that formal 
consultation is a very poor alternative to the in- 
formal day-to-day consultation which takes place on 
the shop floor. This is begging the question. 
Formal joint consultation complements and im- 
proves upon, and is not intended to replace, exist- 
ing informal methods. There is some force in the 
contention, however. Consultative machinery 
should not be too elaborate—e.g., with complicated 
rules of procedure, or intricate voting arrange- 


ments (the less voting the better), or too formal an 
atmosphere when meetings are in session. 

Another complaint is that workers’ participa- 
tion in management will undermine discipline and 
authority. This does in fact represent a risk; but 
it is a risk worth running. Experience strongly 
suggests that active joint consultation is much 
more likely to improve discipline and buttress 
authority than the reverse. To be effective, mana- 
gerial decisions must be understood and accepted, 
and it is here that joint consultation is of the greatest 
value to management. On the other hand, the 
more suspicious or jealous of his prerogative 
manager is, the more likely is this attitude ultimately 
to provoke the very interference of which he is so 
afraid. 

A third very practical objection may be that any 
formal joint consultative machinery is bound to 
lead to difficulties with supervisors and charge- 
hands. This is a very real danger and must be 
carefully guarded against. First, the firm’s grie- 
vance procedure should always seek as a first step 
to resolve disputes directly as between the worker 
and his immediate supervisor. Secondly, copies of 
agendas and minutes should be issued to supervi- 
sors simultaneously with their issue to committee or 
council members. Thirdly, when any matters of 
concern to them are to be discussed, supervisors 
should always be given an opportunity to make 
representations to top management and or to attend 
the meeting itself. 

A final objection—and one which will be heard 
from time to time long after joint consultation is 
the accepted way of life in the firm—is that it takes 
up far too much time. (Some people will always 
hold meetings of this sort to be a waste of time; 
and of course, if a meeting achieves no purpose, 
they are quite right.) 


Workers’ objections 


It is true that an effective works committee or 
joint council will take up a good deal of top manage- 
ment time. But, as someone has said, it is no more 
reasonable to assert that joint consultation is too 
expensive (of time) than it would be to say that 
machines both represent, in economic terms, 
investment in indirect means of production. As a 
token of management sincerity of purpose, be it 
said, meetings should normally be held in working 
hours. 

All these are management objections. What 
about the work people and the unions? In the 
nature of things their objections are likely to be less 
precise—more in the nature of suspicions—and 
less strong. The most commonly expressed 
objection is that joint consultation will reduce the 
influence of the union, or compromise freedom in 
union negotiation. This can, if necessary, be met, 
e.g., by making only trade union representatives 
eligible to sit on the committee on behalf of the 
workers, or by excluding from the terms of refer- 
ence of the committee matters which have come to 
be accepted as appropriate for direct management- 
union negotiation. 
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Limitation of the scope of joint consultation is 
to be avoided, of course, if at all possible. But 
even with these limits upon the committee’s 
work there would be plenty of work for it—and the 
more effective the consultation was found to be, 
the greater eventually would be the amount of work, 
and the wider the scope which it would ultimately 
command. 

It will also emerge that many of the employees 
are reluctant—whatever their leaders may say—to 
shoulder the responsibilities which progressive 
joint consultation should lay upon them. They 
will confess privately that they are quite happy to 
go on leaning on those above them. And again, 
in a joint consultative set up they may find them- 
selves with conflicting loyalties as between their 
leaders, their supervisors and their own primary 
working groups. 


Success in action 


These attitudes are not so much difficult to 
change, as slow to change. For good or ill, they 
are attitudes of the past, and change they must. 
Great care must, however, be taken to see that the 
primary working groups are fairly represented on 
the committees, and that the committee work is 
not rushed, or planned too ambitiously at the begin- 
ning. As someone has said, participation is a 
lengthy process of growth and learning for the 
workers—as it is for management too. 

Joint consultation in action does indeed seem 
to depend for its success on management spade- 
work—not only careful construction of the consul- 
tative framework itself but, even more, careful 
preparation for the actual meetings. Success or 
failure at the meetings, of course, represents success 
or failure for the whole process. 

First of all, the Secretary (preferably the Person- 
nel Officer) must know his job. One duty too 
often omitted, for example, is to clear the draft 
minutes of the previous meeting as far as possible 
before hand with the leading workers’ representa- 
tive as well as with top management. Another is 
to see that the agenda is well documented, but not 
over-loaded. But the success of a meeting depends 
primarily on the skill and patience of the Chairman. 
The most common reasons for failure in his case 
are: 

@ He has not fully briefed himself (or been 
briefed) on the agenda before hand; 

@ He has behaved (often quite unconsciously) 
in an autocratic manner, disposing of items on the 
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agenda without giving others a chance to speak; 

@ He has been unnecessarily reticent, or has 
only pretended to be frank; 

@ He has not tried to guide as well as control 
the meeting (e.g. encouraging participation by all 
as well as preventing irrelevancy). 

@ He has lost his temper. 

None of these weaknesses is necessarily fatal. 
For example, some of the most useful joint consul- 
tative meetings I have known have been those 
which have been stormy—the very concept of 
consultation implies difference of opinion. But 
perhaps the gravest as well as the most common 
weakness is the tendency to boss. It is hard for 
the chief executive of a great firm, or the head of a 
powerful Department, to change an atititude which 
has been bred in him over the course of his working 
life. And yet, if joint consultation is to be effec- 
tive, he must learn to control discussion not by 
giving the answers by asking for them—‘‘control 
by question” is a well-tried conference leadership 
technique. (Furthermore, if ordinary members 
are not given a chance to speak they will eventually 
not even bother to prepare themselves for dis- 
cussion.) On the other hand, the Chairman must 
not let the meeting trail on unduly. Experience 
shows that a meeting which does not get through 
its agenda, but drags on inconclusively, invariably 
ends (whether this is admitted or not) in disagree- 
ment. 


Key factor 


In the final analysis, then, responsibility for suc- 
cess lies in the hands of the Committee or Council 
Chairman who is also—or ought to be—the Head 
of the firm or department concerned. If the result 
of a consultative meeting is that all those present 
have had a feeling of personal participation and a 
broad measure of agreement has been reached, then 
it has been thoroughly successful. Each good 
meeting makes it more likely that the next one will 
be better, just as each successive failure makes 
it more certain that those which follow will 
also fail. 

Successful joint consultation is, of course, a 
continuous process, of ups and downs; but care 
and patience on the part of management in the 
early stages will be found more than amply reward- 
ed later on. In almost no other branch of manage- 
ment it is more important to “get things right at 
the start’; and then, even when there is apparent 
failure, to persevere and “try, try, try again”. @ 
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CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE : 


some problems at top 


IN HIERARCHICAL organisations, the chief 
executive’s superior is a group, that is, the Board 
of Directors; he has no colleagues but only a group 
of subordinates. Middle level management has 
superiors, colleagues, and subordinates. Members 
at the shop floor level have superiors, and collea- 
gues but no subordinates. The position of the 
chief executive at the apex of the hierarchy has 
certain peculiar built-in stresses. These stresses 
are largely unconscious and, as much, are not 
easily susceptible to control. I shall consider some 
of these stresses concerning the role of the chief 
executive. 


Anxiety about authority 


The chief executive carries the final authority 
and the over-all responsibility for the day-to-day 
running of the organization. This position of 
authority provides him with a situation where he 
can dominate for the sake of power itself, as well 
as, for the requirements of the job. To the extent 
that authority is used for personal gratification, 
a profound sense of guilt ensues. 

The feelings of anxiety about use of authority 
seems especially relevant in the managing agency 
firms where the top management positions are 
acquired not through open competition of ability 
but through the fact of being a member of the 
managing agency family. The young managing 
agents who are put in positions of considerable 
authority at an early stage sometimes undergo 
considerable conflicts. 

The conflicts arise because they are in a position 
of authority and they do not generally have the 
necessary confidence and internal sanction for the 
use of this authority for the requirements of the 
job. The feeling of having a group of subordinates, 
who are experienced and qualified, and are depen- 
dent upon him sometimes raises doubts whether 
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the young managing agent possesses ability and 
power equal to his job. The feeling that his 
behaviour is under their constant scrutiny may 
be exceedingly discomforting. 

Sometimes the young managing agent’s reaction 
both to anxiety and feelings of inadequacy is to 
behave with an even greater show of authority 
and power. Such reactive dominance leads to 
stronger feelings of guilt, and a circular process 
of dominance and guilt ensues. If the organiza- 
tion is successful, the young managing agent in 
time acquires confidence to handle authority 
required for the job. 

For example, in one mill, after the death of the 
senior managing agent, the members of the second 
generation—two sons—assumed positions of res- 
ponsibility and authority. In the organization 
there was a capable manager who had worked 
for more than twenty years under the senior 
managing agent. The young managing agents 
were anxious about their new role and responsi- 
bilities. There were feelings of inadequacy and 
worry at being open to the scrutiny of the manager 
and other senior staff. 

This made the senior of the two, exhibit 
behaviour of dominance and power. He was attemp- 
ting to prove to himself and to others, that he was 
in fact the boss of the firm. Relations at this stage 
deteriorated fast, a number of the senior staff left. 
The manager, although unhappy in many ways, 
continued largely due to loyalty to the senior 
managing agent, inspite of his authoritarian 
behaviour. 

It has been a few years now since the managing 
agent assumed the position of the chief executive. 
During this time, he has acquired confidence, the 
mill has been doing well, and communication 
between the managing agent and senior staff and 
also among the other staff has improved. 
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The chief executive is in a position where he 
is not only dominant over his subordinates but 
is also dependent upon them. How well he is 
able to discharge his responsibilities depends on 
how well they carry out his wishes. 


Dominance and deperdence 


The authority cf the chief executive depends 
on his being able to achieve a willing acceptance 
of his orders from his subordinates. Disobedience 
by subordinate is a denial of this authority. 
Therefore, the decision as to whether an order has 
authority lics partly with the persons to whom 
it is addressed and dces not necessarily reside 
in “persons of authority” or these who issue these 
orders. 

The chief executive is conscious of the fact 
that the subordinates are judging his performance 
in relation to the demands of the situation. If he 
is not confident of his performance, it is difficult 
for him to keep under control both his anxieties 
that his subordinates may lack confidence in him, 
and his impulses to punish them if they make 
mistakes—mistakes which might seem to him to 
have been intenced to intimidate him. Such im- 
pulses to punish his subordinates may disintegrate 
his organization. 

In a final sense, the chief executive can meet his 
problems by having within himself confidence that 
he is ;owerful enough for his job. “Such con- 
fidence presupposes”, as Elliott Jaques points out 
in The Changing Culture of a Factory, ‘‘an absence 
of the fear of dominating others and absence of 
intense wishes to dominate them; ... of a freedom 
from cverwhelming feelings of guilt; a toleration 
of personal mistakes as well as mistakes made by 
others; and internal security and independence, 
and the ability to give security and grant indepen- 
dence to others. These, and other attributes that 
might be added, can be met only by the possession 
of genuine psychological maturity on the part of 
the individual’. 

The chief executive requires personal qualities 
of security and psychological maturity. 

By “maturity”, | mean the process of “growing 
up”, of being an “adult”. There are some, who 


inspite of their many years, do not seem to have 
“grown 


Their behaviour follows the pattern 


of “I'll believe what you siy if you are nice to me” 
or its corresponding negative “I don’t like you 


and I wouldn't believe anything you say”. The 
chief executive must certainly progress beyond this 
level. “Growing up” in many ways means 
restricting one’s own freedom in the use of 
authori y and power. 

The chief executive in his role of being at the 
top is also in a position where he has no colleagues. 
It is almost like the case of being one against 
many. As a person responsible for the rest of the 
organization, he has to stand on his own feet and 
be responsible for the decisions’ he takes. 
Organizationally as well as from the point of 
view of ultimate responsibility, he is alone. He 
makcs many decisions and, therefore, has to make 
choices from among various ways of conduct and 
action. 


Isolation 


In a final sense there is isolation in the process 
of arriving at such decisions. At the same time, 
the chief executive feels the need to relate himself 
to others and to a sense of “*belongingness”’ to some 
group. Some sort of relationship with others 
appears to be a basic necessity if personal integra- 
tion is to be maintained. The struggle in the 
individual between the desire for “independence” 
and the desire to “belong” can cause him a great 
deal of conflict. 

The problem of aloneness is a part of the process 
of “growing up” and of “going up” in the organi- 
zation. The chief executive finds that he cannot 
discuss some of his problems with his juniors. 
When he is at the middle management level, he can 
derive security and reassurance for his decisions 
from his colleagues. If he needs reassurance for 
his decisions, the chief executive has to look for 
sources outside his own organization. In the 
managing agency system, if the family relationships 
are good, the problems can be shared with each 
other at the top. In some large organizations the 
chief executive has a number two with whom the 
various problems of the organization can be 
shared. The management consultant also fulfils 
the role of a person with whom the chief executive 
can safely discuss some of the problems of his 
organization. @ 
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THE BOARDS OF PUBLIC UNDERTAKINGS 
By Rajiv C. Oswal 


Economic Review, Vol. 13, No. 7, Aug. 22, 1961, 
pp. 32-3 & 37. 


The author makes a plea for the creation of ‘“‘mixed” 
Boards of Directors for public undertakings— 
boards which have both official and non-official 
representatives. 

THE idea of entrusting public enterprises to 
corporate bodies—whether Government companies 
or statutory corporations—is primarily to ensure 
for them the freedom and flexibility of a private 
commercial concern, apart from releasing them 
from the normal departmental formalities of 
operation. Autonomous functioning of public 
undertakings presupposes immunity from political 
influence in decision-making, independence from 
the formalities attaching to financial transactions 
of Government departments and, finally, the free- 
dom of its personnel from obligations of the civil 
service rules and regulations. The institution of 
autonomous bodies like the statutory corporations 
or Government companies for running public 
enterprises has been devised to combine the advan- 
tages of ownership and operation of private business 
with the means and motives of a public concern. 

In the composition of the Boards of Directors, 
Executive Committees or Corporations—as the 
case may be—no uniform principle of election or 
nomination or a combination of both seems to be 
followed. The method varies in each case depend- 
ing upon the constitution of the corporation. 
In some cases there are partly elected and partly 
nominated Boards, while others have only nominat- 
ed Boards. The Boards of Government Companies 
are, of course, formed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Companies Act, but in almost all cases 
members of their Boards are the President’s 
nominees. 

In the case of some statutory corporations, 
however, nominations are also made in order to 


give representation to certain “interests” like the 
interests of employers, employees or local, regional 
or even professional interests, as is warranted by 
their objects or functions. But this is true only 
of some statutory bodies. 

The character of the Boards in both categories _ 
of undertaking is predominantly “policy-making”. 
The number of mixed and “functional” Boards 
is almost negligible. The emergence of “‘policy- 
making” Boards appears to be a necessary corollary - 
of the nominated Boards representing a cross- 
section of interests. This practice is said to have 
been followed in order to bring about coordina- 
tion, expertise and varied experience in the opera- 
tion of a corporation or company. In fact, the 
feature of nomination is hard to dispense with so 
long as they are wholly owned by the State. 

The system of appointing officials attached to 
the various departments of Government as part- 
time Directors of Public concerns cannot be defend- 
ed, especially when they are entrusted with industrial 
or commercial functions to discharge. The Board 
of a Government corporation or company, mainly 
composed of officials who discharge their normal 
departmental duties at the Head Office cannot 
bring about the attributes of good business adminis- 
tration. 

The officials are likely to give weightage to the 
departmental thinking rather than reveal their own 
mind on the point at issue. Such an approach 
might give rise to a situation where the individual 
constituents of an organisation pull their weight 
in opposite directions, resulting sometimes in 
compromise solutions. In order, therefore, to 
ensure an objective outlook on the Boards it is 
advisable to dispense with the system of depart- 
mental representation excepting the appointment 
of a nominee of the Finance Ministry. 

Normally, the Secretaries or Joint Secretaries 
in Government represent their Department on the 
Boards. While they are the persons who matter in 
policy-making at the departmental level, it is rather 
difficult to say that while working on a Board, 
they would bring about an objective appraisal 
of those policies in relation to an undertaking 
which is needed most in a commercial or industrial 
organisation. This results in the blurring of respon- 
sibilities which reduces the autonomy of the under- 
taking to the minimum or even to a mere sham. 

In order to guard against the introduction of 
rigidity and to prevent the development of bureau- 
cratic outlook in the conduct of affairs of public 
undertakings, it is desirable to have non-official 
elements in their Boards. Public spirited individuals 
drawn from the specialized fields of commerce, 
industry or banking or even science and technology 
would bring about necessary expertise and confi- 
dence in the operation of State enterprises. 

One of the several officials on the Board should 
be a whole-time employee in charge of its manage- 
ment. If necessary, others may be appointed to 
look after the technical and financial affairs. The 
rest of the members of the Board representing 
either interests or expertise are normally to hold 
part-time directorships. Such a Board would be 
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the type of “mixed” Board comprising at once 


the officials and non-officials, full-time and 
part-time directors, experts and representatives 
“interests” and a body of functionaries and framers 
of policy. The actual pattern of constitution of 
the Boards of public undertakings may not be 
identical in each case but the difference normally 
should be that of degree and not of kind. 
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PURCHASING 


PURCHASING FOR PROFITS 
By Dean S. Ammer 


Harvard Business Review, Vol. 39, Ne. 3, May- 
June, 1961, pp. 135-43. 


The author, executive editor of Purchasing magazine, 
examines why purchasing is not doing the important 
job that it could be doing in competitive industries. 
He also examines the new techniques which progres- 
sive companies are using to improve and measure the 
performance of purchasing department. Mr Ammer 
discusses the work that good purchasing can do to 
reduce costs and increase profits. 

RARE is the purchasing department that can- 
not contribute far more to a company’s success 
than it does. Many managements assume that the 
purchasing department is doing an adequate job 
as long as there are no complaints from requisi- 
tioners or users of purchased material. 

Companies that do set standards for purchasing 
performance frequently do not set enough of them 
—and sometimes, of course, they set the wrong 
ones. As a result purchasing may limit its efforts 
to a few objectives and wind up neglecting some of 
the most important phases of its job. Manage- 
ments are at fault when they direct their purchasing 
departments to concentrate on just a few objectives 
and, in effect, to neglect many other important 
ones. 

Getting materials when they are needed is 
certainly not the only criterion to adjudge the per- 
formance of a purchasing department. Sometimes 
the purchasing and production control depart- 
ments are so eager to have material available when 
needed that they boost safety stocks to the point 
where the cost of carrying inventory to protect 
against depletion is greater than the cost of the 
“stock out” itself? 

Management should direct purchasing towards 
achievement of all of the company’s over-all 
objectives. One of the reasons why this is not 
done is that few top managers know much about 
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purchasing. Worse still, most of them do not get 
any first-hand advice on purchasing problems 
because the chief purchasing officers do not report 
directly to them. Yet, major decisions may well 
have a greater effect on purchasing than on any 
other area of the company. There is, therefore, 
a great need of direct purchasing participation in 
top-management decisions. 

Enlightened purchasing can help a compaay 
towards realizing its goals, especially with current 
profits, which is a basic objective for the privately 
owned company. It can achieve current profit 
goals because it is generally responsible for more 
than 50 per cent. of all costs. Relatively small 
changes in purchase prices exert tremendous 
teverage on profits. If the average company 
which earns an 8 to 9 per cent. profit on sales, 
can reduce the prices it pays for purchased materials 
by just 2 per cent., it can boost its profits by more 
than 10 per cent. (before taxes). Each one unit 
reduction in the cost of purchased materials has 
about the same effect on profit as 11 units in sales. 

Purchasing performance standards for each 
objective must be determined in relation to the 
company’s over-all goals and to such external 
factors as general business conditions and the 
company’s sales outlook and financial condition. 
This can best be done if top-management requires 
the purchasing department periodically to submit 
plans that indicate how it proposes to achieve its 
objectives and the performance standards to be set. 
These plans can then be modified in order to make 
them consistent with the company’s over-all goals. 

Purchasing department might, for instance, 
draw plans for accomplishing such objectives as: 


@ Low prices 


Price is often the single most important 
objective of a purchasing department because it 
has the greatest and most direct impact on 
company profits. 

One of the best techniques to measure pur- 
chasing’s price performance involves a forecast by 
the purchasing department of the prices it expects 
to pay. Purchasing’s performance can then be 
measured in two ways: 

—By the accuracy of its basic forecast. 

—By its actual price performance. 

A company should set objective price standards 
for its purchase-department by preparing a general 
economic forecast in its own economics department. 

Working with these general assumptions about 
specific major commodities, the purchasing depart- 
ment can develop specific price forecasts for the 
parts and materials it buys. 

Of course, purchasing’s economic assumptions 
will not always turn out completely accurate. The 
pricing budget should be adjusted when the assump- 
tions change. Purchasing’s price performance 
should always be based on the factors taken into 
account in the plan. By contrast, purchasing 
forecasting performance is determined by the 
accuracy of the assumptions it makes. 

Almost the same results can be achieved by 
keeping track of a limited number of items. In 
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many companies, between 70 and 90 per cent. 
of the volume of purchases is for but 10 per cent. 
of the items. If records are kept of these high- 
priced key items, control is at least 70 to 90 per 
cent. complete. In practice it may be almost 
100 per cent. accurate since prices of items within 
a commodity group tend to move in the same 
direction. 


@ Inventory performance 


If purchasing is solely responsible for raw 
material inventory control, then it will probably 
submit only a consolidated purchase plan to 
management for approval. If production control 
is responsible for inventory control, the two 
departments will have to sit down and jointly 
agree on plans of purchase for each major 
commodity before a summary could be presented 
to management. 

In real life companies cannot calculate so neatly 
what prices, usages, and inventories of purchased 
materials will be. Usages, in particular, will 
often be quite different from plan, and as a result 
inventories will be either much too high or danger- 
ously low. Plans of purchase should certainly be 
revised every time there is a major change in the 
sales or production forecast, and purchasing must 
cope with the short-run changes as best it can. 
The plan still provides a reference point to show 
how well the department is coping with these 
problems. It also permits the company to make a 
better forecast of its cash needs. 


@ Supplier performance 


Many times inventories will be different 
from those approved for the plan of purchase 
because of supplier failures. Since purchasing 
selects the supplier, it cannot escape responsi- 
bility if he fails to deliver materials of the 
desired quality on schedule. Performance data 
for individual suppliers are useful as a buying 
tool; such data for all suppliers can also 
be used as a barometer of over-all department 
performance. 

The simplest way to measure supplier quality 
performance is to keep records of rejections for 
each supplier and compare them with his total 
shipments. What is important is the trend of 
rejections and the performance of competing sup- 
pliers of similar commodities. Two measures of 
supplier delivery performance are necessary: a 
time rating and a quantity rating. Suppliers who 
start falling behind are warned at first but 
eventually may be dropped. 

Good suppliers do more than fulfil the condi- 
tions of their purchase orders regarding quality and 
delivery. Unfortunately, their other contributions 
(e.g., technical assistance with operating problems, 
suggestions to cut costs through changes in design, 
and so on) cannot be so easily measured. All of 
these contributions make good supplier relations 
a major objective of every purchasing department, 
even though it is not easy to measure performance 
in meeting this objective. 


@ Personnel development 


Top purchasing jobs usually are held by these 
two types of executives, namely, the professional 
purchasing men and profession! executives. 

While there is no really objective way to 
measure the current performance of purchasing 
department in meeting its management develop- 
ment goal, the purchasing manager should cer- 
tainly have a programme to recruit and to develop 
high potential employees in his organization. 
Management should insist that the department 
has proportionately as many future top executives 
in its ranks as any other department is expected 
to have. 


@ Operating costs 


The usual tool for controlling operating costs 
is the budget. Typically, a manager submits a 
budget for personnel which, if accepted, becomes 
the standard against which his performance 
is measured. 

The purchasing department should also be 
measured on the progress it is making on ideas to 
reduce future operating costs. Purchasing should 
not only be required to meet this year’s budget 
but should also present a programme to reduce 
operating costs. 

Although operating costs must always be 
controlled on a department-wise basis, this need 
not be the only method of control. Purchasing 
managers should strive to have the individual 
supervisors control their own costs as much as 
possible. 
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PERSONNEL 


PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL AND 
EXECUTIVE MORAL 


By Mortimer R. Feinberg 


Management Review (AMA), Vol. 50, No. 6, June 
1961, pp. 25-31. 


The author puts forward some suggestions, based on 
both experience and research, to develop more skill 
in conducting the appraisal interview. 

RARE indeed is the executive who looks 
forward to conducting appraisal interviews. The 
task is difficult enough when the subordinate is at 
a junior level, but when he, too, is a manager, 
it poses special problems—and the higher he 
ranks in the organization, the more difficult it 
becomes. 
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A manager is accustomed to giving orders and 
making decisions himself, and it is understandabie 
if he is not altogether kindly disposed to becoming 
the subject of a searching evaluation and discussion 
of his weaknesses. Moreover, as a manager 
himself, he will instantly recognize and resent the 
use of superficial gimmicks or pat techniques of 
appraisal. Unless, therefore, executive appraisals 
are handled with adroitness and sensitivity, they 
are certain to have a seriously detrimental effect 
on executive morale throughout the company. 

Nevertheless, appraisal interviews are vital ele- 
ments in management development. The question 
is, how can they be conducted without stirring 
up bitterness and resentment in the company’s 
management ranks? 

Part of the answer lies, of course, in the nature 
of the company appraisal programme, but at least 
as important is the way the programme, whatever 
its formal structure may be, is handled by the 
individual executive. 

When their day-to-day performance is being 
looked into, the subordinates have a fair idea of 
where they have succeeded and where they have 
failed, and the appraisal will not come as a shock 
tothem. If they do not know, all the praise, blame, 
and advice may snowball into one big bundle, the 
delivery of which is dreaded by both superior and 
subordinate. 

It takes considerable skill to communicate 
appraisal in a way that helps the individual. The 
goal of appraisal is nothing less than constructive 
change, reflected in increased job efficiency. 

Here are some suggestions, based on both expe- 
rience and research, that should help managers 
develop more skill in conducting the appraisal 
interview: 


@ Know yourself 


The need to “know thyself” is doubly important 
for the executive who has to evaluate the perfor- 
mance of others. First, without self-knowledge 
he is likely to attribute his own feelings and pro- 
blems to others. Secondly, ignorance of self, or a 
false self-image breeds insecurity—which, in turn, 
makes people afraid to take a good square look at 
themselves or at anyone else. 


@ Know the job 


Often we blunder in appraising a man’s per- 
formance because we have superficial ideas about 
his job which he does not share—and perhaps may 
not even be aware of. You know that each of 
your subordinates is supposed to do, but you may 
not know the best way for this particular man to 
do it. Is he getting the desired results in a safe 
and acceptable manner? If so, there is no need 
to worry because his way is different from 
yours. 


Know the man 


You should know his special abilities—and 
help him to apply those abilities to the job. You 
should also understand his needs and values. 
Some people, for example, are motivated most by 
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challenge and opportunity; others by money; still 
others by status. 


@ Listen 


Listening both connotes and creates acceptance. 
In an appraisal interview, your subordinate may 
feel that his ego is on the chopping block. Your 
willingness to listen gives him a chance to criticize, 
decreases his hostility, and makes him more open 
to suggestions. 


@ Stress acceptance 


You should admire a man’s strengths and point 
out his weaknesses—not to condemn them, but to 
help him improve. If, however, you have actually 
written off a subordinate, you should better 
tell him frankly that his work would not do; 
then suggest a transfer to a more appropriate job 
if this seems desirable, or fire him. 


@ Do not hold back criticism 


The “sandwich technique” of appraisal has been 
widely—and mistakenly—advocated. The idea is 
to start with a compliment to create a glow, then 
throw in some comments on weaknesses, and close 
with more compliments. 

An appraisal interview is, or should be, a 
serious session—not a _ ping-ponging of compli- 
ments. Any criticism you give your subordinate 
is literally, not hypocritically, for his own good. 
The discussion might follow this sequence instead: 
first his weaknesses, second his strengths, third the 
future. Another reason to express criticism is 
you cannot work effectively with a subordinate if 
you load yourself down with resentment against 
him. Serious, unexpressed criticism is likely to 
explode in time of crisis. 


@ Criticize constructively 


Thus, criticism is a must—but there are definite 
rules for constructive criticism. 

Be specific. 

Relate your criticism to the job. 

Don’t make a joke of it. 


@ Observe limit 


The path to a man’s downfall is often paved with 
his superior’s good intentions. If a man’s drink- 
ing or marital problems interfere with his work 
performance, then—and only then—should you 
talk to him about it. Also resist the temptation to 
overlook or cover up alcoholism or other emotional 
problems that interfere with job performance. 


@ Emphasize growth on the present job 


It is unfortunate that man; gers often stress the 
prospects of promotion as if this were the only 
possible road to achievement. An obvious objec- 
tion to this policy is that the manager cannot keep 
all his promises, stated or implied. An unkept 
promise (or what a subordinate considers an 
unkept promise) causes smoldering resentment, 
poor performance, and unnecessary turnover of 
good people. 

An even stronger objection to over-emphasis on 
promotion is that it drains satisfaction from the 
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present job. Satisfaction and a sense of achieve- 
ment should stem from an individual’s present 
accomplishments and his sense of making the 
fullest use of his abilities—not merely from visions 
of increased status and power at some future date. 


@ Know what race you want him to rin 


Demanding compliance in unimportant and 
superficial areas results in hostilities toward the 
appraiser. In our zeal for perfection (of other 
people), we often spur a man on to do something 
that does not really matter. 


@ Agree cn goals 


If you have a real discussion with your subordi- 
nate you should be able, at the end of the session, 
to agree on mutual goals—standards for improve- 
ment. This means, of course, genuine agreement— 
not just a grudging “‘yes”’ wrung out of either party. 
The changes you want in your subordinate’s 
behaviour can occur only when you and he see the 
problem in the same way and agree on the means 
of solving it. 


@ Set up a timetable 


We all have a certain amount of inertia, and a 
deadline provides the pressure needed to over- 
come it. If it is a complicated change (like 
reorganizing work that involves several people), 
it may be a good idea to set intermediate deadlines 
of progress reports. 

Accepting the uniqueness of individuals being 
appraised will yield maximum results. An added 
dividend can accrue from a well-handled appraisal 
of a subordinate who has other people reporting to 
him. If the manager being appraised leaves his boss’s 
office with a feeling that something worthwhile 
has been accomplished, he will be likely to approach 
the appraisal of his own subordinates with a healthy 
and positive attitude. This chain reaction can 
do much to insure that the appraisal interview 
will not become a proforma exercise, dreaded by 
all concerned, but a vital part of the company’s 
management development programme. 


EMPLOYEE APATHY AND 
NON-INVOLVEMENT 


By Chris Argyris 


Personnel (AMA), Vol. 38, No. 4, July-August, 
1961, pp. 8-14. 


Mr Argyris analyses how indifference to organi- 
zational goals and lack of motivation are problems 
that all too often follow from the very management 
practices designed to overcome them. He recom- 
mends some fundamental shifts in the current 
personnel practice. 

PERSONNEL practice, both past and present, 
has placed its main emphasis upon such goals as 
fair pay and correct selection and placement to 


make certain that an employee is well treate d 
so that he may be happy in his job. Nevertheless , 
some aspects of these goals are beginning to call 
for careful analysis. 

During the past decade fair wages and benefits 
have become an integral part of the industrial 
way of life. Itis well established that wages and 
benefits do motivate men to work. But research has 
revealed that money and benefits are no longer the 
prime motivators that they used to be. The needs 
they are designed to fill are fairly well satisfied 
by now—and satisfied needs are not motivators 
for action. 

Industry must, therefore, turn its attention to 
ether human needs as motivators for action. 
Once the basic human wants have been satisfied, 
the next to come into play are the needs for 
self-actualization, self-expression, and self-esteem. 
The energy that comes from these needs is tapped 
as man is given the opportunity to use his 
intelligence and inter-personal abilities to achieve 
responsibility, self-control, and a sense of internal 
commitment while at work. 

However, some recent research of the author 
has indicated that there are not so many workers to 
be found who have a burning need for responsibi- 
lity and self-realization. Infact, apathy, indifference, 
non-involvement, and lack of responsibility are 
on the increase. Can, then, the “needs” theory be 
incorrect ? 

It must, however, be remembered that apathy, 
indifference, non-involvement, and so on are not 
the reactions of inherently “irresponsible’”’ people. 
They are adaptive mechanisms—ways to cope with 
the demands of the world in which people work. 
Ironically enough, many of these “undesirable” 
employee reactions have their origin in the very 
management policies and practices designed to 
overcome them. 

For example, some research findings suggest 
that there may be a basic incongruity between the 
nature of formal organisations and managerial 
controls on the one hand and, on the other, the 
psychological make-up of mature men and women. 
Consequently, while immature, submissive em- 
ployees find many of the present practices in 
industry exactly to their liking, mature ones are 
constantly irked by the disparity between their needs 
and aspirations and the organisation’s demands on 
them. 

To adapt to this situation—to remain in the 
organization and produce—mature employees may 
resort to any one or a combination of such mecha- 
nisms as absenteeism, trade unionism, indifference, 
rate setting, and demanding more and more money 
as the price of being required to work in such a 
world, in short, slowly but surely changing from 
individuals who give of themselves to individuals 
who give up themselves. 

Formal organization and managerial controls 
are based on the assumption that human beings, 
out of a sense of loyalty, will act rationally and, 
for a fair set of rewards, will accept a world in which 
they are required to be dependent and subordi- 
nate and in which they will use few of their 
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more important inter-personal abilities. 


Research 
suggests, however, that this assumption runs counter 
to the nature of mature individuals in the American 


milieu. Management can fairly easily recognize 
the fighting reaction to the organization, but 
not the one based on resignation. Apathetic 
behaviour, in fact, can actually spring from a sense 
of responsibility to the organization—the re~!iza- 
tion that only by acting in this manner can the 
employee “live” with it and meet its demands. 

After years of apathy and indifference a man’s 
capacity for productive, creative work decreases. 
His adaptive behaviour ultimately becomes his 
master and dominates him to the extent that he no 
longer looks for challenging work and involving 
experiences. The assumption that”employees are 
lazy and do not want responsibility is thereupon, 
in the eyes of management, confirmed. Manage- 
ment fails to realize, however, that the problem 
is primarily one of its own making. 

Unfortunately, too, these human problems of 
organization are, if anything, aggravated by many 
of the personnel practices currently prevailing in 
industry like communications which tend to increase 
the employees’ mistrust of management super- 
visory training of traditional class room variety. 

Many personnel programmes operate within, 
and may indeed reinforce, the causes of manage- 
ment’s problems. At worst, they increase the 
employees’ feelings of dependence, conformity, 
external commitment. At best personnel pro- 
grammes act as—in Herzberg’s phrase—“nti- 
septic” devices protecting employees from the 
tensions of self-realization and responsibility while 
hopefully “making them happy”. 

In fact to emphasize happiness and pleasure 
is to overlook the enormous part played by tension 
in achieving self-realization. In Goldstein’s words, 
“Pleasure, in the sense of relief from tension, 
may be a necessary state of respite. Butit is a 
phenomenon of a stand-still”. Actually, the tension 
and “unhappiness” resulting from the attempt 
to achieve challenging goals in order to enhance 
self-expression—or self-actualization—are central 
to healthy, high-quality living, to productivity, 
and to the flexibility needed for organizational 
improvement. 


There is a need for some fundamental shifts in 
personnel practice—shifts. 


@ From policies that emphasize employee satis- 
faction, morale, and happiness to policies that 
emphasize internal commitment, self-responsi- 
bility, and productiveness. 


@ From the idea that individuals are the most 
important part of the organization to a realiza- 
tion that the importance of individuals varies 
under different conditions. 


@ From the requirement that subordinates be 
developed by their superiors to an acknow- 
ledgement that no man can develop another and 
that the door to development is locked from 
the inside. 
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@ From executive development programmes aimed 
at changing a manager’s behaviour to pro- 
grammes whose objective is to help the manager 
become more aware and more accepting of 
himself and therefore of others. 


+ 


MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


MANAGEMENT AND THE UNIVERSITIES 
By V. L. Allen 


The Listener, Vol. 66, No. 1685, July 13, 1961, 
pp. 51-2. 


Mr Allen, Lecturer in Industrial Economics, Leeds 
University, challenges some of the underlying 
assumptions of industrial management courses as 
they are being taught in the British universities 
(or for that matter anywhere else). ; 

BRITISH universities are developing the subject 
of industrial management with great haste, incau- 
tiously and wrongly. This calls for rethinking, for 
management studies in their present form represent 
a travesty of the traditional, proper, and unique 
role of universities. 

A university should be primarily concerned 
with the advancement and dissemination of know- 
ledge in all its branches. Assumptions must be 
freely questioned, and discarded if necessary. 
It requires a rational division of the branches of 
knowledge into subjects, each of which contains 
all its significant relations. A new claimant for 
university status must meet these conditions. 
Industrial management meets none of them. 

The conceptual framework within which 
management is studied and taught is set by the 
existing power relationships in industry. Conse- 
quently assumptions about ownership and control, 
about the structure and purpose of industry, are 
not freely questioned; they are given. 

The system of recruiting managers through 
patrimony and nepotism, with a few opportunity 
ladders scattered here and there, appeared to 
operate satisfactorily till 1945 when the labour 
market became a sellers’ market. It became diffi- 
cult to obtain labour and more difficult to keep it. 


. Employees had then to learn for the first time about 


the factors which made workers work harder, 
leave their jobs, go on strike. 

After the war economists turned from their 
models of perfect competition and blinked at the 
real world of industry. Social scientists entered 
the field of industry on employers’ terms and 
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concentrated largely on their problems on labour 
turnover, incentives, absenteeism, and other matters 
relating to- productivity. Implicit in the 
approach of trying to understand industrial be- 
haviour through an investigation of employers’ 
problems was the assumption that there was 
natural harmony between workers and employers. 
Understand workers, for that is the key to effective 
manipulation.. The whole superstructure of 
personnel management has been built on this mis- 
leading, misguided human-relations-in-the-firm 
approach. 

This assumption that industry has an organic 
unity has been buttressed and protected by false 
social science so much that it is now virtually 
sacrosanct. There is, in fact, an important con- 
flict of interests in industry which no amount of 
juggling with individuals can resolve. Workers 
sell their labour in order to live, so they are com- 
pelled to try to keep wages up; employers regard 
wages as a cost which must be kept as low as 
possible. The division of authority in industry 
reinforces this conflict. Employers, having bought 
labour power expect to control it, and they have 
legitimized their expectation in a formal system of 
power of which is continually being challenged 
by workers. Conflict is built into the industrial 
structure. 

If this is so, the recognition of power and 
conflict by social scientists is essential. Because 
both have largely been avoided, there has been 
little useful critical analysis of industrial behaviour. 


In any case, the subject of management is too 
narrowly conceived to permit of understanding. 
Management is not a self-contained activity; it is 
a single layer of control in a hierarchical structure 
involving power relationships in industry and power 
and status relationships in the community at 
large. Nothing makes sense unless these relation- 
ships are taken into account. 


Even the claim that the study of management is 
vocational cannot be upheld. It attempts vaguely 
to add to skills without a stipulating what those 
skills are. Managers are normally specialists 
of various kinds who take decisions and co-ordinate 
actions in varying detail and scope. The common 
element in their activities is decision-making. 

Decisions have to be executed through authority, 
influence, and persuasion; and it might be said that 
the only skill which can be safely taught as a 
management subject is how to handle people. But 
the technique of winning friends and influencing 
people does not constitute a vocation. It is a 
matter of controversy even among managers 
themselves as to what the technique is. 

Main methods. The confusion which exists 
over defining what management is about is clearly 
reflected in the manner in which it is taught. Three 
main methods are used. The first is to draw on 
existing university courses which appear to have 
some affinity with what managers do. One finds 
a mixture of engineering, economic, and sociologi- 
cal subjects. The mixture varies between univer- 
sities and in general reflects what the staff can 


offer rather than what might be thought necessary 
for the subject. 

The second method is the group dynamics or 
T-group method. This, as developed by the 
American Kurt Lewin, is a non-directive teaching 
method. Students with no prior associations with 
each other, and without status designations, are 
formed into groups. There is no lecturer or leader 
and no instructions are given about how to conduct 
the group. The students can discuss only what 
they know. This may or may not be about 
management. Extravagant claims are made for the 
understanding gained through this method. But 
understanding is not enough if the structure, and 
therefore. industrial role remains unanalysed. 

The third method involves the use of stimulated 
real groups. Students in this case are required 
to tackle genuine or fabricated cases as a substitute 
for actual experience. This method, unlike group 
dynamics, is not based on dubious psychology; 
it does provide students with information about 
particular problems and gives them experience 
in handling it. But it is not a substitute for 
learning. 

No matter how well devised they are, teaching 
techniques cannot compensate for the deficiencies 
in the subject of management: though they can 
help to divert attention from those deficiencies. 
It is not fortuitous that often, when there is doubt 
about what to teach, there is an animated discussion 
about how to teach. 

The reason for the interest of employers and 
managers in universities is twofold. First, person- 
nel managers are not the only business executives 
to have contact with labour. All line managers 
do. An informed hierarchy of line managers 
might help to tighten and strengthen the authority 
of employers whose prerogatives are continually 
being challenged. Managers have to be trained to 
be informed. Secondly, the interest in manage- 
ment training coincided with an expansion of 
industry which made it necessary to recruit execu- 
tives from outside the social class which hitherto 
had been the prime source of supply. The autho- 
rity of the new managers, supported neither by 
ownership nor by birth, had to be secured by some 
other means. University training provides the 
ideal way, for it confers on management an impor- 
tant intellectual status and assists it in its claim 
for professional standing. 

If, however, university management courses 
have come to stay, something should be done to 
alter their substance and direction. In the first 
place, it must be recognized by all social scientists 
that industrial behaviour as a whole must be 
studied if any part of it is to be properly under- 
stood. Given this recognition, priority must be 
given to research consisting of large-scale compara- 
tive studies, objectively conducted and prompted 
by a genuine eagerness to understand and explain. 
The results of such research would undoubtedly 
be of value to management, as they would be to 
trade unionists if either wished to use them. 
Eventually a sociology of industry would emerge 
which would stand in its own right as an academic 
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discipline and which could be taught openly and 
honestly and usefully in our universities. 


PLANNING 


PRUDENT-MANAGER FORECASTING 
By Gerald A. Busch 


Harvard Business Review, 
May-June, 1961, pp. 57-64. 


Mr Busch, Director of Market Research at Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, outlines an approach, 
well-tested by a top-management team, which adds 
substance and depth to executives expectations aids 
the long-range planning efforts. 

THE practicality of long-range planning is a 
controversial question in industry today, and in 
the planning area itself one of the most disputed 
topics is long-range sales forecasting. The ques- 
tion is often posed how far long-range forecasting 
can be of help in planning. In fact, long-range 
planning can be effective without dealing in certain- 
ties. In other words, management’s aim should be 
to gain not a hard and fast outline of the future 
but an evaluation of probabilities on which it can 
make informed decisions. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has adopted 
with success in this field the method of “prudent- 
manager forecasting’. Many other companies 
could also use it with profit, especially firms selling 
products and services to markets characterized by 
relatively small numbers of large buyers and sellers. 

To apply this technique, management, first, 
brings, together a small group of seasoned spe- 
cialists representing such functions as marketing 
research, marketing finance, engineering and 
administration, and, then, asks them to assume 
the role of decision-making managers in a customer 
firm that is evaluating one of the firm’s products 
for purchase. In effect, this group of specialists 
assumes the position of the customer’s manage- 
ment. In so doing, it attempts to evaluate 
prudently the facts available and to arrive at the 
preferred procurement decisions—preferred from 
the customer’s point of view. 

In a way this technique is very much like the 
“role-playing” used in management trai-ing, in 
that company people put on the hat of some body 
else and assume that “some body else’s” point of 
view. 
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Staff work. However, forecasting will not work 
unless it is preceded by a great deal of staff work. 
To be successful, those who are asked to serve as 
prudent managers must be provided with adequate, 
carefully organized information to draw on in the 


decision-making process. This is where the work 
of the market-research staff comes in. 

Ground rules forecasting starts with certain 
ground rules which are tailored to the specific 
forecasting problem at hand. For example, in a 
study in 1959 having to do with electronics 
sales outlook, we set forth three categories of 
ground rules and assumptions—economic, political, 
and technological. 

The next stage requires a look at the historical 
characteristics of supply and demand in the 
markets that management is concerned with. 
Ordinarily this means studies not only of demand 
for different products but also of the buying 
behaviour of different customers. 

Next comes the development of economic 
indicators. Correlation analysis may be very 
helpful here. As forecasters know, the closer to 
the actual product an analysis gets, the lower is 
the correlation usually obtained. 

The next step is to derive a parameterized market 
projection. In such an analysis the aim is to look 
at the effect on the market of changes of the key 
variables. Briefly, the procedure is as follows: 


@ for the problem at hand, the forecasters 
select the significant variables (like consumer 
income, price and availability of service, 
system performance) and decide what the 
“most likely’ future levels will be. 


© Then, assuming that these “most likely” 
levels will turn out to be correct, they make an 
estimate of demand for the product or 
service. 


@ But they must make allowances for other 
possibilities; the “‘most likely” levels may not 
in fact be realized. Therefore, they make 
projections of demand based on other levels 
that may reasonably occur. 


@ When they have a range of demand or 
“output” figures correlated with different 
“input” levels for one variable, they take 
another variable and repeat the process. 
The final result is a matrix of projections 
showing how sensitive the forecast is to vari- 
ous changes in each of the input variables. 
Such a “sensitivity analysis’, as it is called, 

is valuable to the prudent managers when sub- 
sequently they deliberate over the forecast. It is 
likely to show, for instance, that certain variables 
are more important to watch than others. 

The next step is to take an objective look at 
the company’s product or service in comparison 
with its competition. It is important to select 
those characteristics for comparison which are of 
particular concern to the potential buyer. 

With this preliminary work done, the market- 
research staff is able to make a forecast of sales— 
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again preferably in parameterized form. The 
procedure is as follows: 


@ The major customer categories are separately 
analyzed. 


@ Within each customer category, the sales in 
each application are separately forecast. 


@ The staff puts all of the individual forecasts 
together and comes up with an aggregate sales 
forecast. 


@ The aggregate figure is subjected to a test of 
reasonableness. After adding up all the indi- 
vidual forecasts, the staff asks itself, “Does the 
resulting total appear reasonable? Is it in 
consonance with their traditional percentage of 
the market? Does it appear too pessimistic or 
too optimistic? Is too much weight given to 
some factors and too little to others?” Only 
after the forecast has been subjected to questions 
like these and, if necessary, revised, is the stage 
set for the prudent managers. 

B-iefing. Adequate briefing of prudent managers 
through organizing a conference is vital, for if this 
is not done well, there is the distinct danger that 
the group will resort to that insidious technique 
of “‘feet-on-the-desk-manship”. 


In organizing a conference, these are the most 
important points for management to remember: 
@ Keep the number of participants small. 

@ Include a balanced representation of technical 
specialities like “in house’ specialists. 

@ Give the participants a detailed briefing on. 
the background and results of the staff study. 
To make the deliberative process a success, 

each prudent manager should: 

@ Assume the position of decision-making execu- 
tives in the customer firm. 

@ Dispassionately appraise the performance of 
competing products that the customer firm 
might consider buying. 

@ Make a forecast of the purchases that he 
thinks the customer will make. 

@ When the _ individual forecasts are pulled 
together into an aggregate forecast, join with the 
other participants in testing its reasonableness. 


Prudent-manager sessions are not the answers to 
all forecasting problems nor can they be applied to 
all problems. However, where the sales forecast is 
of particular importance to top management in its 
long-range planning, and where objectivity and 
realism are primary goals, this technique may be a 
useful addition to present forecasting methods. 
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A. D. SINGH 


THERE has been, of late, a growing interest in 
management principles, practices, training, and 
development mainly because of the realization that 
management is the pivotal factor in the success 
of an enterprise, both in the public and private 
sectors. Of the various factors that influence the 
success or failure of an enterprise, there is little 
today that is not equally available to all entre- 
preneurs. What little edge a firm may have over 
its competitor is quickly blunted through parallel 
programmes of research or innovations. and 
through the process of dissemination of knowledge, 
whereby it becomes these days the common 
heritage of all in a short time. It is the quality of 
management that ultimately determines the result, 
and distinguishes one firm from another. 


Tisco research unit 


That is why increasing attention is being given 
to the study of management. The understanding 
of management problems, the formulation of correct 
management policies, and the laying down of 
proper procedures and practices require specialized 
and intense study of the subjects. The Manage- 
ment Research Unit of Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany was started in 1955 especially for this purpose. 

Tisco have always been interested in innova- 
tive management and hence, their interest in 
management research. Research in this context 
does not mean systematic and planned testing of a 
hypothesis by bringing out new facts considered 
significant in a particular case, but in the sense of 
finding out new relationships among known facts. 
It aims not so much at discovering fundamental 
principles, but at keeping the management con- 
versant with the latest developments in the field 
of management principles and practices. The 
‘Tisco Management Research Unit was created 


Management 
Research 
In 


Industry 


mainly to 

* make a continuous study and review of 
the organization structure and methods of 
management; 

* provide information on management 
questions within the organization; 

* study management’s thinking and practice 
elsewhere in India and abroad with a view to 
their application in the Tisco; and 

* help in the development pf supervisory 
training programmes. 


Instruments of delegation 


In keeping with the novel and tentative nature 
of the experiment and in order to prevent any 
costly disappointments, the Unit’s size has been 
kept as small as possible, and it operates on a very 
modest budget. 

One of the first assignments that the Unit took 
in hand was the preparation of instruments of 
delegation. Preliminary studies had _ indicated 
that there was considerable room for decentraliza- 
tion and delegation of authority in the organiza- 
tion. Centralization of authority might have 
worked well in the past in view of the lack of 
adequate technical and administrative skill. But 
after fifty years of its establishment, a vast organiza- 
tion with 38,000 employees in Jamshedpur alone, 
could hardly be efficiently run without delegation 
of power. 

Decentralization of authority, however, could 
only be systematically carried out by clearly laying 
down the powers of various executives in the 
establishment. Before finalizing the instruments of 
delegation which outlined in detail the powers of 
the executives, it was found essential to prepare 
a draft to elicit the opinions of the executives 
concerned, their superiors and their subordinates. 
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Also, while drawing up the instruments, it was 
ensured that the powers of the executives corres- 
ponded to their levels as also to the functions 
usually entrusted to them. 

The instruments were first put into effect in 
1955. More and newer positions have been covered 
by them since, and from time to time they have 
been amended in response to changed circum- 
stances. As of date, these have been extended 
with regard to certain specific powers, down to the 
level of supervisors in the Works. 


Difficulties 


Although the instruments of delegation have 
been clearly laid down, the effective exercise of 
powers delegated to the managers has in many 
cases been hampered by 
influence from above which is often indirect 
and subtle, but which could hardly be ignored; 

* the influence exercised by such staff depart- 
ments as Accounts and Personnel on the 
exercise of authority by the line departments; 

* the influence of the recommendations of some 
committees; 

* incompetence of an executive, or the natural 
reluctance of some, to exercise authority 
vested in them; and 

* the lack of information necessary for the 
exercise of power—perhaps the most signifi- 
cant cause of the non-exercise of the powers 
delegated to executives. 

If, for instance, an executive had to take a 
disciplinary action against an employee under him, 
he could take effective action only if he knew the 
policy of management in such matters and had the 
relevant information governing the case. In the 
absence of such information, he would either make 
: wrong decision or one that might be upset 
ater. 

With the introduction of Company Information 
Courses, improvement of communication inside 
the organization making the policies and procedures 
of the Company widely known and the publication 
of codified rules, the exercise by managers of the 
powers delegated to them has been gradually 
increasing. But in the process it has only proved 
that delegation of power by itself is not enough. 
It should be accompanied by an adequate dis- 
semination of information. 


Management guide 


Another important assignment of the Unit 
was the preparation of a management guide or an 
organizational manual and organization charts. 
The guides, prepared for each executive position 
of the rank of departmental head and above was 
compiled from a position description questionnaire 
in which twenty factors including the educational 
background, job qualifications, nature of work, 
the responsibility and authority involved, and the 
—" to be maintained for that position were 
isted. 

Each factor was uroken into degrees so that by 
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ticking off in the appropriate place, the executive 
could indicate his concept of his job and _ its 
requirements. The questionnaire was designed to 
provide a repeated check on each statement of the 
executive from different angles. 

The information yielded by answers to the 
questionnaire led to the first series of the guide for 
each department in the Works Division. The guide 
has been issued in a loose leaf binder to be followed 
by organization charts for these departments. It 
forms now a handy reference tool on each execu- 
tive’s table giving details of his activities, his powers. 
both in functional and establishment matters—the 
guides contain copies of the instruments of delega- 
tion—and_ his responsibilities. The chart clarifies. 
the lines of authority and relationships as also the 
appropriate grouping of functions and staff. 


Codified rules 


Codification of company rules has been another 
important assignment of the Unit. Over a period 
of years, these rules have been issued by a multitude 
of authorities, and in the absence of any clearly 
written statement of common reference, they tended 
to be voluminous, yet narrow, and often contra- 
dictory, and blighted by precedents and exceptions. 
To evolve a common law out of them for the entire 
organization, involved a laborious search of rele- 
vant records over a long period of time, numerous 
draftings, much simplification, and careful editing. 

The first series of codified rules have already 
been published in the form of a loose leaf binder. 
These rules, it is hoped, will afford all employees. 
a clearer understanding of the Company’s rules and 
of their own rights and obligations, reduce many 
unnecessary grievances and induce greater trust 
in management's sense of justice and fair play. 


Other functions. 


Besides these three jobs of a rather long-term 
nature, the Unit is consulted on various matters 
of policy and procedure, whether it involves. 
enunciation of new ones or an amendment or an 
interpretation of old ones. For instance, matters 
concerning re-organization of departments, changes. 
in rules and procedures are regularly referred to 
the Unit for its advice. It examines them in the 
light of prevailing circumstances and in the interest 
of the organization as a whole and advises. 
management accordingly. 

The Unit also initiates and implements pro- 
grammes in their early stages. For instance, when 
the three-tier scheme of employees association with 
management was introduced in Tisco in 1957, 
the Unit played a leading role in preparing the 
draft of the agreement, seeing it through the union 
negotiations, and after it was approved of by 
management and the Union, implementing it in 
practice. : 

The success of the employee association scheme 
in Tisco is due in no small measure to the 
endeavours of the Management Research Unit in 
planning, organizing, and standardizing the activities 
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A Perspective 
For 


Enterprise Management 


In India 


A. N. AGGARWALA 


THE MANAGEMENT experiences and prac- 
tices of the United States have, I think, a signi- 
ficant relevance for management operations in 
India. Indian business executives have also a 
great deal to learn from their American counter- 
parts in designing and conducting their operations 
in awareness of their role in the country’s deve- 
loping economy and their responsibility to the 
community at large. It would indeed be naive to 
suggest that American management practices can 
be transplanted in the Indian milieu in their 
existing forms. A considerable amount of inno- 
vational adaptation would have to be effected, 
especially where human and cultural factors are 
involved. 


Pragmatic 


The most obvious feature of the American 
management movement is its highly pragmatic 
character. It is exemplified by the fact that manage- 
ment studies, though invested with a high degree 
of sophistication and scientific refinement, are 
basically committed to the solution of the intricate 
problems that enterprise management faces today 
or might face in the ye ~s tocome. Through such 
programmes as emp. al researches, faculty 
consultation practice, executive development, 
American Business Schools keep in close touch 
with the dynamics of the business world in 
concrete ways. 

It is their effort to turn out a product that 
possesses the basic competence to handle actual 
management problems with confidence and reason- 
able success, and is able todo so only after a brief 
period of initiation in the actual handling of these 
problems. The Placement Officer of an American 
Business School told me : “‘We are just like a factory. 
In a factory you assemble raw materials, process 


them, and finally sell them in market. Likewise, in a 
Business School, the Dean admits students, the 
faculty processes them, and I place them. If our 
product is not marketable, we cannot exist.” 

This pragmatism figures even more prominently 
in the functioning of the American Management 
Association which is an educational organization 
of professional managers committed to the improv- 
ing of management practices through interchange 
of business experiences. The American manage- 
ment movement at various institutional levels 
covers all possible areas as production, finance, 
personnel, and marketing and the general manage- 
ment areas which involves planning, co-ordination, 
and control. 

This work has great meaning for an under- 
developed country like India where a managerial 
revolution is yet to spark off. It is now generally 
realized that mere availability of resources does not 
necessarily accelerate the growth process of an 
economy. An increase in the rate of investment 
(expressed as a percentage of national income) 
might not raise national income to the expected 
or fullest extent because of a limited capacity of the 
country to absorb new resources, which is largely 
a matter of managerial ability. 


Relevance to India 


Indian enterprises in private and public sectors, 
are increasingly encountering new problems for 
which there are no traditional answers; they are 
meeting new challenges that they have not met 
before. In this, they can get help by learning the 
concrete and precise ways in which American enter- 
prises handle these or related problems. In such 
areas as marketing research, financial control, 
labour relations, decentralization, delegation- 
control structure, public relations, plant layout, 
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materials handling, and packaging, there is a lot 
that has been done in the USA which has great 
meaning for Indian management. 


Long-range view 


Of all the American management traditions, 
the one that is very striking is the long range 
view that the executives take in planning business 
operations. I suggest that in order to deal with 
the challenging tasks imposed by our econo- 
mically developing and technologically advancing 
society, India’s enterprise management has to 
broaden and deepen its perspective. It has to 
plan and operate increasingly in the long range 
context of economic growth and in full awareness 
of its social responsibility. Losing sight of this 
aspect even in an extremely favourable environ- 
ment like the present seller's market would only 
invite stricter state control over business operations 
in various ways. 

American Business executives show careful 
awareness to the nature and behaviour of the 
economy in general and the industry or trade in 
which they are engaged in particular, especially 
in areas of expected or future developments. 
This is studied by them most assiduously, and 
in this they are helped by Business Schools, 
Chambers of Commerce, American Management 
Association, and the Research Divisions of their 
Own corporations. 

A clear understanding of the future shape of the 
economy and of the industry concerned, gives a 
useful perspective to business executives so that they 
can take current decisions in the light of emerging 
trends. They can expand production or build up 
inventories if they expect future market conditions 
to be favourable or take effective steps to safeguard 
their interests if they are likely to run under rough 
weather. Without such a perspective, management 
might possibly become a hit-or-miss affair. 

Enterprise managements have to be keenly 
aware not only of what is happening in society but 
also as to what is going to happen so that they may 
plan with confidence for the present in the light of 
the future and prepare to meet the opportunities 
or the problems of years ahead. A future oriented 
management policy could lead to decisions which 
prove profitable in the long run and to the 
discounting of short-sighted, though immediately 
profitable measures. Short-sighted outlook makes 
the problems of labour relations, staff control, 
taxation, Government intervention, and materials 
management look much more acute and annoying 
than a long term view of social growth would 
indicate. The latter would disclose that 
businessmen must live with the problems of the 
present in the future and should, therefore, develop 
a strategy of meeting them on that basis and design 
policies which assume their continued existence. 


Soeial responsibility 


Another dimension of the executive perspective 
in the US is a keen and developing sense of social 
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responsibility of businessmen. In a developing 
or advanced society, the classical concept of the 
“economic man” cannot win for management 
social approbation. Business should become a 
part of the growth process in the sense of actively 
helping the process of economic development in 
socially acceptable form. American enterprise 
managements identify themselves in various ways 
with social interests and welfare. They consider 
their primary and basic objective to be service to 
stockholders, consumers, workers and society— 
stockholders in the shape of adequate rewards for 
their risks, consumers in the shape of goods of 
assured quality at minimum prices, workers in the 
shape of improved working conditions and wages, 
and the society in the shape of payment of taxes, 
observance of laws, co-operation with the Govern- 
ment, and general assumption of social leadership 
in various spheres. 

One of the important aspects of enterprise 
management in the US is the care taken by them to 
assure that the consumers get goods of reliable 
quality. Large scale retailers like Sears Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward, and R.H. Macy have their 
own testing bureaus: commercial testing bureaus are 
used by others, particularly small retailers. Besides, 
mangements are keen to abide by the laws meant 
to protect consumer interests. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act, for ins- 
tance, makes provision for safeguarding the public 
by preventing the publication of false advertise- 
ments with respect to foods, drugs, cosmetics and 
the therapeutic devices used in the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases. The Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act prohibits adulteration and mis- 
branding. The Wool Products Labelling Act 
(called *“*Truth in Fabrics Law’’) requires that wool 
products must disclose on an attached label the 
kind and percentage of each fibre contained in 
the product. It is important to note that this law 
was enacted as a result of the efforts of wool 
growers and manufacturers. 

A remarkable American institution is the Better 
Business Bureau which is a voluntary organization 
of businessmen. It is a nationwide organization, 
with state and local counterparts. It keeps a close 
watch on the merchandise sold in consumer markets 
and deviations from proper quality are met by 
building up public opinion against them. If a 
commodity placed on the market is found to be 
defective or injurious, the Bureau splashes this 
fact widely through newspapers and other media 
of publicity with the result that the consumers 
force it out of the market. Only few businessmen 
keep out of this organization since non-member- 
ship is a stigma. 


A lesson 


All this should have a lesson for India. At 
present Indian managers are so much occupied 
with the manufsct:xing problems like assembling 
materials, securing power, obtaining licences, and 
dealing with labour that they do not seem to find 
time to go deeply into the question of future growth 
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and their social responsibilities. A planned eco- 
nomy generates scarcities and through them, 
sellers’ markets so that almost anything and every 
thing can be profitably sold away. There are hard 
and true facts, and they reduce the motivation for 
developing depth and breadth in management 
perspective. 

It has, however, to be remembered that it is 
the failure of enterprise management to promote 
social growth and augment general welfare which 
call for increasing state control and intervention. 
Indian management must demonstrate that it has 
the capacity, willingness and enlightenment to 
operate in socially desirable ways and to make the 
interest of its enterprise coincide with the over-all 
social welfare. @ 


MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 
IN INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 44 


of the thirty-two joint councils at the depart- 
mental level, two councils at the divisional level, 
namely the Joint Works Council and the Joint 
Town Council, and the Joint Consultative Council 
of Management at the top level. True to its role, 
the Unit handed over the secretarial functions of 
joint consultation to the Personnel Department 
as soon as it was properly initiated. 

The successful implementation of the recommen- 
dations of the Unit and their willing acceptance by 
management require that management be properly 
tuned to receive them. They should be able to 
understand the language of modern management 
practice. For this purpose, among other activities, 
the Unit brings out a monthly Management Digest 
and distributes it to executives throughout the orga- 
nization in order to acquaint them with progressive 
ideas and practices in the field of management, both 
in India and abroad. 

The Unit has proved itself useful in Tisco 
and such units may have their usefulness in other 
organizations. Its work, however, has to be 
adapted to the needs and resources of the organiza- 
tions concerned. When the Unit was established 


in Tisco, the professional management consul- 
tants had not emerged in the country as they have 
now. Where consultants can fill the need, re- 
search units may be redundant. In other cases, 
it may be best to have a small research unit to 
examine the management policies and practices 
on a continuing basis. @ . 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS : 
THEIR USES & ABUSES 


contain any ideas that have not been 
discussed with you earlier. This is to ensure 
that management consultants will have taken 
into account any objections that management 
might have to some ideas in view of their 
understanding and experience, or will assure 
that the management consultant has plugged 
all the loop-holes that seem to get into any 
suggestions that are made by an outside party. 


Encouragement 

In our rapidly growing economy the role of 
management consultants is by no means a small 
one. There is no doubt that in the industrially 
developed countries like the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Germany and France, there 
are large management consultancy groups who are 
qualified to provide consultation services to Indian 
enterprises, but in the long run it is only the Indian 
consultants, who will have to continue to provide 
such services for Indian business. 

Management consultancy organizations in our 
country can be expected to grow only if Indian 
business organizations co-operate and encourage 
their activities and fully utilize their wide and varied 
knowledge and experience. If we fail to use the 


services of our consultancy organizations we would 
find ourselves without one of the services that has 
made a tremendous contribution to industrializa- 
tion and rapid economic growth in the industrially 
developed countries of the world. e 
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Gently, he sticks the last strip of 
tissue - paper over the frail balsa 
fuselage. A little glue, a little 
patience and he is proud of his 
HF-24, supersonic jet plane. 


ee 


ROUD OF INDIA’S FIRSTS... 


Someday soon he will know that 
putting together India’s first super- 
sonic jet wasn’t so easy. It would 
have been impossible to weld and 
fabricate the sleek aluminium body 
he admires so much without 
Argon. 


A rare gas, Argon welds difficult 
metals and is now produced in 
2 ty, India for the first time by Indian 
is Oxygen. Like the HF-24, indigenous 

a Argon will save India much foreign 
exchange. 


INDIAN OXYGEN LIMITED 


10%-32 


Having fun— 
wish you 
were here 


Puri. Sea’s warm, wonderfully refreshing. Lazy hours 
on superb beach, perfectly peaceful. Acquiring 
antiques—also smattering of temple architecture. 
Prolonging week-end by week. (And Wills’ Gold 
Flakez As fine as ever—superbly satisfying — wherever 


you go they’re good.) 
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WHERE 
PRESTIGE 
COUNTS... 


Silvicrete ACC white cement |S FIRST CHOICE. Whether for 


sparkling exterior or interior renderings, ornamental designs, or precast units 
Silvicrete is chosen where prestige counts. 


Stivicrete has been selected as the base for Silvicrete 
Snoweem —the well-known decorative waterproof cement coating 
also 


lor 
Colorerete —cement available in numerous colours 


Contact: THE CEMENT MARKETING CO. OF INDIA LTD. 


Bombay Delhi Calcutta Madras Indore Patna - Kanpur 
Ahmedabad + Secunderabad - Coimbatore - Bangalore 


JWT-CMi, 1663 


THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED © The Cement Marketing Company of India Limited 
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Backed by the 50 years’ 
experience of PHILIPS 


of Holland. 


Sole Selling Agents 


The LEADERS USE 


EICOVIN 


super synthetic enamelled 
copper wires 


1M MOTOR, FAN, RADIO, TRANSFORMER 
AND INSTRUMENT INDUSTRIES 


Dielectric properties 
excel B.S. specifications 
1844-1952. 


Tested for 130 C 
motor working ~ 
temperature. 


Withstands severest | 
winding duty. 


Excellent Adhesion. | 


\ 


High resistance to | 
moisture. 


ELECTRICAL 


INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION 


INDIA SALES CORPORATION 
20, BALLYGUNGE PARK ROAD, CALCUTTA-19 
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Somebody get him @ Duniopilio, 
please! Ever sinee he attended 
advanced course on m&nagement, 


he insists an postlunch prelexaGon. 


There are, of course,other aspects of training in 
management, and Dunlop, as one of the largest industrial 
companies, ane in Accord with modern ideas. o> 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Associated Cement Companies Ltd. 
Atlas Cycle Industries Ltd. 

Bengal Potteries Ltd. 

Britannia Biscuit Company Ltd. 
Dalmia Cement (Bharat) Ltd. 
Dunlop Rubber Co. (India) Ltd. 
Hindustan Lever Ltd. 

Imperial Tobacco Co. of India Ltd. 
Indian Oxygen Ltd. 

India Sales Corporation. 

Jay Engineering Works Ltd. 

Sahu Jain Ltd. 

Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. 


Tata Mills Ltd. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


K.S, BASU (page 13): at present Personnel Director, 
Hindustan Lever Ltd., has been actively associated 
with problems of personnel management and indus- 
trial medicine in India. He has also been the editor 
of the Indian Journal of Industrial Medicine for 
four years. Dr Basu has recently been elected as a 
Fellow of the International Committee of Scientific 
Management. 


DOUGLAS McGREGOR (page 17) : is Professor of Industrial 
Management in the School of Industrial Management, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Prof McGregor 
was a member of the MIT faculty which conducted 
at Srinagar in July-August, 1961, the Second 
Advanced Management Programme organized by the 
AIMA. Author of The Human Side of Enterprise etc. 


S KUMAR JAIN (page 21) : is a practising Management 
Consultant. He has been associated with Peter F. 
Drucker while doing research on industrial manage- 
ment. Dr Jain has held positions in American 
industrial organizations and the US government; has 
also been a Lecturer in Bombay University. 


J. S.P. MacKENZIE (page 28) : has been Labour Adviser 
since 1956 to the UK High Commission in India. 
Although a civil servant, Mr MacKenzie has been for 
sometime associated with private industry. He has 
been a graduate member of the British Institute of 
Personnel Management since 1947. 


KAMLA CHOWDRY (page 31) : is Head of Human Relations 
Department, ATIRA, Ahmedabad. 


A.D. SINGH (page 43) : before joining as Chief Research 
Officer of Management Research Unit at TISCO, was 
the Head of Department of Labour and Social Welfare 
at Patna University. Prof Singh has been a member 
of the State Wage Board, Bihar. 


A.N. AGGARWALA (page 45) : is the Dean of Faculty of 
Commerce, Allahabad University. Dr Aggarwala is 
author of The Economics of Underdevelopment etc. 
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